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The Picturesque Skyline Drive in Shenandoah National Park. In the travel 
year of 1937, there were over one million visitors, which ex- 
ceeded the attendance at any Park in the United 
States in any previous travel year. 
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All-Expense Summer Tour to the Pacific Coast 


The Official Tour for 1939 will include all-expense-paid costs as shown— 
rail and Pullman fares, rooms with twin beds and bath (two to a room) at 
the best hotels including stay in San Francisco, the Convention City, sight- 
seeing and motor tours, tips and transfers. All meals are included except 
while in San Francisco attending the convention. Special air-conditioned 
Tourist Pullman Sleeping cars will be provided for the entire trip which 
will consume 21 days. 

Mr. Frank Craig, Jr., an official railroad man, will accompany the party 
the entire trip to see after all transfers, bus and railroad service. Early res- 
ervations are important. No deposit is required but payment in full should 
be received not later than June 15. 

The tour will not be confined to teachers, anyone can join the party. 


ALL-EXPENSE PAID COSTS 


Two ina One in an One in a 
FROM lower—each upper lower 

DE vies sseeades $280.65 $290.85 $299.90 
eee 276.55 286.40 295.15 
Petersburg ........... 276.55 286.40 295.15 
eee 275.65 285.50 294.25 
ee) eee 273.15 283.00 291.75 
SS”. ae 271.95 281.80 290.55 
es 270.50 280.15 289.10 
a as ncline-¢ oda 268.30 278.15 286.90 
I a oa esta ny ivecalth 267.65 277.50 286.25 
I 267.65 277.50 286.25 


RATES FROM OTHER POINTS FURNISHED 
UPON REQUEST 


Hotel and Pullman reservations have been made for 60 persons and it 
will be necessary to limit the size of the party to this number. 


DETAILED ITINERARY 
Lv. All points in Virginia via N&W Ry. “The Pocahontas” Sat. June 24th 
Ar. Chicago, III. via P.R.R. 3:30 PM Sun. June 25th 
The sightseeing tour in Chicago will include the Art Institute and other 
points of interest, with dinner at the famous Palmer House, and a night 
tour visiting the Hull House, Chinatown, and Ghetto Sections. 
Lv. Chicago, III. via C.B.&Q. 11:15 PM Sun. June 25th 


Passing through many interesting sections in Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
North and South Dakota and Montana on the “Empire Builder” in our 
Special air-conditioned Tourist cars. This fine train carries Solarium 
Car, soda fountain, women’s dressing room with showers, radio recep- 
tion, etc. 

Ar. Glacier Park, Montana via Gt.Nor. 12:50 PM Tues. June 27th 


Here we leave our Pullman Cars to stop for two full days in Glacier 
National Park, spending two nights at Glacier Park Hotel. During these 
two days we shall see the Blackfeet Indians in camp, many beautiful 
lakes and Glaciers of gleaming sheets of ice miles in length. 


Lv. Belton, Montana via Gt.Nor. 2:50 PM Thurs. June 29th 
Ar. Seattle, Wash. via Gt.Nor. 8:00 AM Fri. June 30th 
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We will be met by special Gray Line coaches for a full forenoon spent 
in seeing the unique sights that can only be found in and around the in- 
teresting city of Seattle. Among other things we will view the Govern- 
ment Canal Locks, second only to those of the Panama Canal. 


. Seattle, Wash. via Gt.Nor. 1:00 PM Fri. June 30th 
. Portland, Ore. via Gt.Nor. 5:20 PM Fri. June 30th 


After dinner at Hotel Multnomah, our home while in Portland, there 
will be a Theatre party. On Saturday morning we will leave in Gray 
Line coaches for a seven-hour trip over the Columbia River Highway 
to Multnomah Falls, Bonneville Dam and other points that make this the 
most scenic one-day trip in America. Luncheon at Multnomah Falls. 


», Portland, Ore. via Sou.Pac. 9:50 PM Sat. July Ist 


Lv. 
Ar. 


. San Francisco, Cal. via Sou.Pac. 6:52 PM Sun. July 2nd 


The GOLDEN GATE INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION on San 
Francisco Bay will be in full swing during our stay in San Francisco! 
We will spend July 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 in San Francisco attending the 75th 
Annual Convention of N.E.A. Our party will stop at the Luxurious new 
Empire Hotel at Civic Center, N.E.A. Headquarters in San Francisco. 


. San Francisco, Cal. via Sou.Pac. 8:15 AM Fri. July 7th 


Traveling down the beautiful coast of California on a Streamlined train 
in the day time. 


. Los Angeles, Cal. via Sou.Pac. 6:00 PM Fri. July 7th 


Our party will stop at the splendid New Rosslyn Hotel in the heart of 
Los Angeles. Evening free for individual pursuits. 

On Saturady morning we will leave on an all day tour via special motor 
coaches of Hollywood’s Cinema Industries. We will have lunch inside 
one of the largest moving picture studios. Evening free. 


. Los Angeles, Cal. via Sou.Pac. 10:00 AM Sun. July 9th 
. El Paso, Texas via Sou.Pac. 9:20 AM Mon. July 10th 


From El Paso, we cross the International Boundary into Old Mexico, 
visiting quaint old Juarez, stopping at Guadalupe Mission, built in 1659, 
the bull ring, cabarets, curio shops and Mexican patios. We return to 
El Paso for a tour of the city including Ft. Bliss, Mt. Franklin and the 
Rim Road skirting the Mesa. 


. El Paso, Texas via Sou.Pac. 8:30 PM Mon. July 10th 


All day Tuesday we ride aboard the “Argonaut” through the most beau- 
tiful and typical sections of the State of Texas, passing through Del Rio, 
San Antonio, Houston, Beaumont, Lake Charles, and over the Missis- 
sippi River Bridge. 


. New Orleans, La. via Sou.Pac. 7:35 AM Wed. July 12th 


New Orleans has been aptly called “The City Care Forgot”. After 
breakfast at the Monteleone Hotel we will start on a complete tour of 
sightseeing that will include all of the many places of unique interest in 
New Orleans that make it “America’s Most Interesting City”. The tour 
will terminate in the Vieux Carre, the old French Quarter where we will 
enjoy two meals of typical French cuisine. The balance of the after- 
noon and evening will be open for shopping and browsing. 


New Orleans, La. via N.O.&N.E. 8:40 PM Wed. July 12th 
All points in Virginia via N.&W. Ry. Fri. July 14th 


For further information, write C. J. Heatwole, conductor, 401 North 


Ninth Street, Richmond, Virginia. 
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The new Spring fashions take you back to 
your childhood. Never have they been so 
refreshingly young and easy to weer. With 





tight little waists, full swing skirts and neat, 
round collars they give you a clean, 
scrubbed look. Sketched, is an Eisenberg 
Original (exclusive with M&R) full of the 
pigtail pertness that will put you in the 
vanguard of fashion this season. It’s typical 
of the new, advanced styles yau can always 
cqunt on finding at Miller & Rhoads. 


Vix 4 0Keulls 


Richmond, Virginia 
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‘The Perry Pictures for use in eighth grade 
ONE CENT SIZE, 3x3%4, for 60 or more, TWO in Virginia schools 
CENT SIZE, 5%4x8, for 30 or more, TEN CENT 


SIZE, 10x12, ad ans a MODERN-SCHOOL 


| Also Miniature Colored 


Pictures of any kind, 

many of them approxi- MATHEMATICS 
tely 314x4% inches, 

se vied her ts. Onn BOOK I W O 

CENT and TWO CENTS 

each for 60 cents’ worth 


or more. Assorted as Schorling-Clark-Smith 


desired. All postpaid. 








A sample Perry Picture : : - 
of the ONE CENT and In this text principles and concepts are de- 


TWO CENT sizes and veloped and extended in close association with 
a sample Miniature Se eamevionnes> they » devel dS ston by 
COLORED Picture and pupil experiences; they are developed step by 
lists of these Miniature step so that they are clearly understood. Book 
Gsiered subjects, FRED Two follows the Virginia course of study and 
to teachers naming . = a Ms . > % 
be aia MMM crade and school. is the effective text for use in this grade, for 
SS — which there is at present no state-adopted text. 
CATALOGUE of The Perry Pictures. 1600 small be 
illustrations in the Catalogue, and two Perry Pictures, Write for information 
for 15 cents in coin or stamps. 


Ask about “Our Own WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Course in Picture The Perry Pictures Company 
Study.” 72 Pictures, Box 613, Malden, Massachusetts Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
72 Leaflets describing i ea ae , i 

them. One picture for Awarded Four Gold Medals Represented in Virginia by J. Milton Shue 


study each month. 























Webster’s Students Dictionary 
FOR UPPER SCHOOL LEVELS 


Even at first glance you will be delighted with the appearance of this 
new dictionary,—the open, clear, fresh look of its pages, its bold, good- 
sized type in which the entry words are set and the generous spacing 
between words and lines which make for easy reading. 


On closer examination you will thoroughly approve of the clear and 
simple language of its definitions; its carefully discriminated sy nonyms; 
its etymologies, tracing, wherever possible, the essential steps in the 
derivation of a word; its numerous helpful examples of the correct use 
or meaning of a word. 

Webster’s STUDENTS DICTIONARY is the work of the same corps of 
editors who produced Webster’s New International Dictionary, Second 
Edition. It bears evidence in every detail of their high technique in the 
art of dictionary making. Such a book as this new dictionary for upper 
school levels could have come from no other source. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 
300 Pike Street 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT . . 


ONLY HALF OF OUR BRIGHTEST PUPILS ENTER COLLEGE 


Those in charge of our institutions of higher learning will soon be called upon to answer 
some very significant questions concerning problems relating to college education in this 
country. Research and general public opinion, as expressed in the press and in the State 
legislative halls, are coming to the surface with facts and proposals that are, to say the least, 
somewhat disturbing. Some of the more pertinent questions raised are: Are the right stu- 
dents going to college? How good are our colleges? What do our colleges teach? How 
much better is one recognized college than another? Is there anything sacred about the “four 
years” required for college graduation? The most caustic and critical attitude may be found 
in a recent magazine article entitled, “College Is No Place to Get an Education.” The impli- 
cations of these questions are coming so near the surface as to call for immediate and seri- 
ous consideration on the part of college administrators and faculties with the view of ad- 
justment. 


The Carnegie Foundation some years ago decided to make a ten-year study of the educa- 
tion of 45,000 students in high schools and colleges of Pennsylvania, testing the intellectual 
mastery of important areas of knowledge. By “knowledge” is meant not information of the 
encyclopedic type but knowledge that an individual has worked into his thinking as a ready 
aid to understanding. A test was set up for measuring what students know about certain sub- 
jects which are supposed to be important in general cultural education. The measures of 
knowledge were constructed and scored so that comparisons could be made between one in- 
dividual and another, one institution and another, and of the same person at different times 
during his college course. The Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 8 West 40th Street, New York, 
has just issued a bulletin analyzing the results of this ten-year study revealing some very 
pertinent facts concerning secondary and college education in Pennsylvania which can be 
regarded as typical of the colleges the country over. The implications of the findings of 
this ten-year study cannot be brushed aside without serious consideration of adjustments by 
the colleges. The survey reveals: 


1. Today more students of high ability have working-class parents than parents from the 
professional class, that is, the leaders of tomorrow are growing up in the homes of the work- 
ing class today. 


2. Colleges are getting only half of the students of high ability for one reason or an- 
other, mainly for lack of finances. This fact raises the question, “Should the State subsidize 
public education for those students of high ability?” This was Thomas Jefferson’s original 
plan of a state school system. Is the State taking a long chance of losing the best leadership? 


3. Colleges differ on what they do for students, though they give the same degree at 
graduation at the end of four years. The facts revealed in the survey show that of two stu- 
dents who got equal scores in high school, the one choosing the college of higher standard 
made an equal score at the end of his second year with the other choosing the poorer college at 
the end of his fourth year. This means the poorer college is twice as expensive in point of 
time. 


4. Some college seniors know less than one-third of seniors in the high school, an insti- 
tution four years below them. Three sixteen-year old boys, when high school seniors taking 
the same tests given college seniors, made equal scores with one-third of the college seniors. 
Women college seniors averaged 613 and men college seniors averaged 658 but the three 
bright boys, high school seniors, averaged 665. What does the college degree really mean? 


5. Is a college diploma based on a four-year period of time, or on substantial evidence of 
acquired knowledge? If knowledge were the only basis for graduation, the survey revealed 
in the case of a certain college that one-fourth of the seniors would graduate, 28 per cent of 
the juniors and 23 per cent of the sophomores and 24 per cent of the freshmen could be rated 
as ready for graduation. It is to be granted that it takes time for experiences and ideas to 
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mature, for important friendships to ripen, and exercises in campus affairs for leadership to 
develop but the survey does not pretend to measure these things. All this raises the highly 
significant question as to whether our system of education is wasting the student’s time. It 
might be one answer to the charge that physicians and other professional groups are now 
spending too large a part of their lives in school. These knowledge tests will probably bring 
us nearer to our educational objectives than do the present standard of credit hours. The 
only college which should attain public favor in the light of the above facts is the one which 
adjusts its work to the need of each individual student. The only true education is self-edu- 
cation and all good guidance is self-determined. 


6. How do teachers’ colleges rate in this survey? In the case of high school students 
planning to enter the teachers’ colleges, it was found that the score rates a little lower than 
students planning to enter other colleges. Teachers’ college entrants averaged slightly be- 
low high school seniors headed for jobs in machine trades and junior managerial work. How- 
ever, 25 per cent of the students going to teachers’ colleges made scores above the average 
of students entering other colleges. Teachers’ colleges are lowest in total scores. They are 
low in social studies tests, low in language and literature tests. They fall far below the regu- 
lar colleges for women. When it comes to average gain from year to year, teachers’ college 
students outclassed any other coeducational college, university, or technical school in knowl- 
edge tests. There are very pertinent implications here. Why is the teachers’ college group 
low? There are probably numbers of reasons to be given. Is it because these have been col- 
leges traditionally only two-year schools and only recently taken on regular college degree 
work? Are they less renowned for scholarship and hence do not attract the able students? 
Do these colleges get students with less cultural background? Could it be because the stu- 
dents are almost altogether women? 


We do not really know to what extent the best potential teachers are going to teachers’ 
colleges and schools of education. We do know that potential teachers are not well informed 
in many fields, as they should be. It would be most encouraging for democracy if teachers 
had a better foundation in economics, political science, and sociology. In every state there 
is need for more teachers who see education in terms larger than exist in texts and tests and 
who can judge contemporary issues in the light of broad foundations of knowledge. 


Whatever we may think of the degree of reliability of the facts and the methods by which 
they were obtained, we must agree that the findings are more reliable than mere opinion or 
the results of traditional examinations and session hour units. This survey is at least a rea- 
sonable effort to ascertain the necessary facts about some very vital problems of college edu- 
cation and should form the basis of an approach to a sane solution of college difficulties. 
Some of the most obvious and outstanding problems of colleges today are: 


1. Will the college find a better way of selecting more than one-half of the brighter stu- 
dents for college training, or will it continue to widen its courses so as to include many stu- 
dents, both bright and poor, and then send home a large percentage of the freshmen class at 
the end of the first semester on account of lack of ability to do college work, as is the custom 
at present? 


2. Will we continue to use the standard units for determining entrance to college, or find 
another method based on knowledge acquired by the individual? 


3. Is the four-year fixed period for graduation at college an absolute requirement and a 
major factor in determining fitness for graduation, or is this a minor consideration? 


4. Have teachers’ colleges found the best way of selecting their students and have they 
found the best curricula for the training of teachers? Probably this type of college should 
be more particular in the selection of these students than any other type of college. 


This study of college activities is probably the most unique and thorough-going we have 
ever had. It covers a wide range of college activities and policies not hitherto attacked by 
the application of an objective method of study. Its findings raise some very vital problems 
for college administrators and faculties. It suggests the very great need of immediate atten- 
tion and serious consideration to the problems of adjustment of long established practices 
among the colleges. 

















TEACHERS’ STANDARDS UP—PAY 
DOWN 


In spite of the fact that the State of Virginia is 
spending six million dollars more for education this 
year than in 1922, teachers’ salaries in Virginia are 
actually less now than they were seventeen years ago, 
according to Dr. C. J. Heatwole, executive secretary 
of the Virginia Education Association. Virginia is 
also building finer school buildings and equipping 
them much better than formerly but our State is not 
paying its teachers even as well as we used to. In 
1910 the total value of school property in Virginia 
was only $8,535,000. 
to $76,666,144. 


Virginia has not only not increased the salaries 


In 1938 the figure had risen 


of its school teachers but it has vastly increased the 
We know of 


many teachers in Southside Virginia equipped with 


standards under which they teach. 


college degrees that are actually drawing $630 for 
nine months’ work. 

Not only does Virginia not pay its teachers ade- 
quately but our State has only the sketchiest kind 
of a teacher retirement program. The State has never 
Teachers have con- 
tributed each year one per cent of their meager sal- 


done its full share toward this. 


aries toward a retirement fund that is often in a state 
of practical collapse. What happens to teachers who 
have not been paid a living wage and hence could 
save practically nothing to maintain them in their 
old age? They simply have to do the best they can 
in a system that is grossly unfair to them. 

Teachers in rural counties like ours suffer most in 
this unfair system. Neither the State nor the county 
is doing what it should for them. 

Overworked, underpaid, turned out almost to 
starve in their old age, our teachers yet continue to 
give us good service, far beyond what we have a 
right to expect. We are taking advantage of them. 
To us this is the worst blot on Virginia’s escutcheon. 

—FEditorial, South Boston News, 


January 24, 1939. 


RESOLUTIONS ON THE DEATH OF 
E. E. WORRELL 


WHEREAS, we, the supervisors of Northern Virginia, 
believe that the late Everett E. Worrell occupied a 
position of real leadership in the State because of 
his strength of character, his broad field of experience, 
his knowledge of humanity, his sound philosophy of 
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life, and his deep interest in the welfare of childhood, 
and 

WuenrEAS, it is recognized that he gave so unselfishly 
of his time, effort, and best thought for the advance- 
ment of supervision throughout the State of Virginia 
because of his appreciation of the need of such service 
in our educational life, and 

WHEREAS, we know that we personally received in- 
spiration from his guidance, courage from his sym- 
pathetic advice, and faith in our efforts from his un- 
derstanding counsel; therefore 

Be It REso.vep that we are deeply grieved because 
of his passing, and that, though we shall miss his 
physical presence in our midst, his spiritual leader- 
ship shall still linger with us, and 

That we recognize our personal responsibility for 
carrying on the principles and high ideals which he 
so constantly shared with and that we believe 
in so doing we may be able to help project his per- 
sonality so that it may still be an active force even 
though his body is at rest. 

That we send a copy of these resolutions to Mrs 
Worrell and Everett as an expression of our love and 
sympathy, that they be spread upon the minutes of 
our group, and that a copy be sent to the Virginia 
Journal of Education for publication. 

4 LESLIE Fox KEYSER 
ANNIE PRESTON STARLING 
Rose M. MAcDONALD 


us, 


INTERNATIONAL FRIENDSHIP 
LEAGUE 


The International Friendship League has been or- 
ganized for the purpose of promoting better under- 
standing among the youth of the world through per- 
sonal correspondence. The League, which is non- 
political and nonsectarian, is officially recognized as 
the headquarters for international] student 
pondence and is endorsed by the Ministries of Edu- 
cation in 86 countries and territories and the De- 
partments of Education in each of the forty-eight 
states. 

More than 5,000,000 letters have been exchanged by 
boys and girls between ten and twenty-eight years of 
age. In almost all cases, the correspondence is carried 
on in English. 

There is a small charge for a list of foreign names 
and addresses and those sending a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope to the League headquarters, 41 Mt. 
Vernon Street, Boston, Mass., will receive complete 
information, 


corres- 


The school building at Buckner, Louisa County, was 
destroyed by fire January 24. This building was com- 
paratively new, being in use only a few years. A 
schoo] building at Goblentown, Patrick County, was 
also destroyed by fire on the same day. 
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The Virginia Council of Administrative and Execu- 
tive Women in Education met in executive session on 
January 19 at the Hotel John Marshall, Frieda Koontz, 
president, presiding. 

Reports from officers and outstanding committees 
were given. Following the discussion of reports, ob- 
jectives were set up for the year’s work and sugges- 
tive plans for the next annual meeting were discussed 
at length, 

The members of the Council are women in ad- 
ministrative or executive positions in education. 

The following are the officers for the year 1939: 
President—Frieda Koontz, Director of Student Co- 

operative Association, Richmond. 

Vice President—Mrs. Leslie Fox Keyser, Rural Super- 
visor of Warren and Rappahannock Counties, 
Front Royal. 

Secretary—Sue F. Ayres, Elementary 
Prince William County, Manassas. 

Treasurer—Ada Bierbower, Rural School Supervisor, 
Blackstone. 

The board of directors is as follows: 

Mrs. Fred M. Alexander, Director of Virginia General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, 5109 Devonshire 
Road, Richmond. 

Mrs. S. C. Cox, President of the Virginia Co-operative 
Education Association, Roanoke. 

Blanch Daniel, State Teachers’ College, Radford. 

Lucy Saunders, Supervisor, Norfolk Schools, Norfolk. 

The committees are as follows: 

Program Committee—Sue Ayres, Manassas. 

Welfare—Judge Rose MacDonald, Berryville. 

Legislation—Cornelia S. Adair, Richmond. 

Research—Lillian Minor, Norfolk. 

Guidance—Bessie Mottley, Richmond. 

Publicity—Katherine K. Scott, Richmond. 





Supervisor, 


Members of the Library Club of Fairfax High 
School recently visited the Library of Congress where 
a special guide showed them the “inner workings” of 
the Library. In addition to the portion of the Library 
usually shown to visitors, they visited the bindery and 
the stacks. 

The Club members also visited the Folgher Shakes- 
peare Library in the capital city. The visits were 
part of the Club’s Book Week celebration and were 
arranged by the school librarian, Nancy Dickinson. 


Roy Helms, principal of the Amelia High School, 
has returned to Amelia after undergoing a major 
operation at the Preventorium, University Hospital. 


Lemuel F. Games, assistant principal of Maury 
High School, Norfolk, has been elected principal of 
the new Junior-Senior High School now under con- 
struction at Talbert Park, Norfolk, 
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Gordon Smith, principal of school at Fairfax, suf- 
fered a paralytic stroke while attending the confer- 
ence of principals at the University, January 27. He 
was taken to the University Hospital for treatment. 


Robert C. Harper has been appointed by Governor 
Price State Press Secretary to succeed Carter Worm- 
ley, deceased. 


Conferences of division superintendents and prin- 
cipals have recently been held over the State for the 
purpose of discussing problems of administration, 
curriculum, and instruction. The conferences were 
held at Farmville, January 19-21, University, January 
26-28, and at Blacksburg, February 2-4. 


It has been suggested that the new school building 
now under construction at Blue Ridge, Botetourt 
County, be named Lord Botetourt High School. The 
high school at Gloucester Courthouse has long gone 
by the name of Lord Botetourt High School. 


J. Walton Hall, division superintendent of schools 
of Hanover County, underwent an operation January 
25 at Johnston-Willis Hospital in Richmond. 


SURVEY OF SCHOOL BUSSES AND 
DRIVERS 


The State Director of the Motor Vehicle Division is 
now making a check on the 3,000 school busses and 
bus drivers as a safety measure. This work is being 
done by the State police in cooperation with the towns 
and counties. Colonel Battle says “We are making 
this study in the interest of safety in the transporta- 
tion of school children’. He says some of the busses 
are mechanically unfit for use and some drivers are 
too young. 


The chassis of each bus will be inspected as to 
frame, brakes, steering gear, springs, headlights, sig- 
nal devices, tires, and horn. The body will be inspected 
as to windows, doors, floor, seats, windshield and 
wiper, clearance lights, fire extinguishers, gas tank, 
and its position on the chassis. 

This survey has the hearty approval of the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. It is estimated 
that in the one hundred counties a total of 142,682 
children are transported in busses to and from school 
each school day, covering about 86,147 miles. 

It is expected to take from eight to ten weeks to 
complete the survey. The results of the survey with 


recommendations will be forwarded to all local school 
authorities, 
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Comment in the Nation 


PUPIL-TEACHER RELATIONSHIP 


Little acts of thoughtfulness, in themselves ap- 
parently insignificant, are potent forces for causing 
the cooperation which means sympathetic personality 
interaction. Adjustment of shades and artificial light 
in terms of some pupil’s comfort, an individual need 
anticipated, a timely warning glance or shake of 
the head, a disarming smile flashed at a sullen ex- 
pression, all such details personalize pupil-teacher 
relationships—the teacher does care about more than 
requirements, facts, and marks. 

Furthermore, teachers might well cultivate a bit of 
mobility. Leaning against the window frame, sit- 
ting at the desk, and standing or moving in a very 
small area at the front of the room keeps him aloof— 
untouchable. A casual, natural movement to dif- 
ferent parts of the room extends this area. Often a 
trouble center fails to function merely by the whole- 
some influence of the presence of the teacher in that 
area at the opportune time. No frontal attack—no 
words, no scowls, no reprimands—are necessary in 
this campaign. 

In the classroom, as in other daily contacts—or as 
in novels or plays—the person reveals himself largely 
by what he does and how he does it, what he says 
and how he says it. That combination of fundamen- 
tal qualities which makes the creative teacher, is, in 
a large measure, made up of “minor matters.” 


New Jersey Educational Review. 


BLUEMONT SCHOOL LIKES RE- 
LIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Since September, 1937, classes in Religious Edu- 
cation have been meeting weekly in the Bluemont 
School. Miss Hostetter’s 
classes finds the work presented most attractively for 


Anyone who observes 
her varied experiences in travel and study have 
helped to train her for this field of work. The boys 
and girls better understand and appreciate the Bible 
and its teachings. The pupils are deeply interested 
in the work and an attitude of reverence for sacred 
things seems to have increased throughout the en- 
tire class. 


Miss Hostetter conducts her classes so that there 


is integration of her work with the usual school work. 
The number of worth while activities which the 
classes engage in during the hour have created real 
interest and enjoyment for each pupil. The notice- 
able increase in Sunday School attendance is very 
gratifying and encouraging. 

—Blue Ridge Herald. 





THE CONSTITUTION 


We, the people, have a deed—the Constitution of 
the United States. To what does this deed give us 
title? It gives us title to the “Land of the Free and 
the Home of the Brave,” the land where our fathers 
died. It gives every man equal rights before the bar 
of justice, it gives us the right of free speech and free 
press. It gives us freedom of religious liberty, the 
right to vote as we wish. This deed also guarantees 
to us full protection from the tyranny of kings, and 
at the same time protects us from the passions and 
prejudices of majorities. It reaches down into the 
daily walk of every man, woman and child to pro- 
tect, and this deed is signed and sealed by the great 
men of our Nation. 

James Madison surveyed the lines that protect all 
of our people, and these lines have endured for 150 
years. 

John Marshall approved it. He blazed the path- 
way through the untrodden wilderness of constitu- 
tional liberty under the supreme law of the land. 

Thomas Jefferson believed that he wrote into the 
deed, that “all men are endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights, that among these are 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” 

George Washington gave of his time, and much of 
his thinking is written into this great document. 

Benjamin Franklin was one of its signers. 

It has been bought and paid for. 

It should never be forgotten that “the blessings of 
liberty” so bravely heralded in the Preamble, must 
continually be defended if they are “to endure to 
ourselves and our posterity.” 

This deed, the Constitution of the United States, 
is the foundation of our liberty, and will endure. 


—Epwarp N. AMENT. 
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Apprentice Teaching 


HE need for apprentice teaching has arisen 

from the curriculum revision program in Vir- 

ginia. This program has markedly altered 
the nature of classroom instruction. 

Most of the needed modifications in the education 
of teachers have been pointed out for several years 
by research studies in this field. These studies have 
repeatedly indicated the need for closer articulation 
between general and professional education, for more 
adequate selection of prospective teachers, and for 
less artificial conditions for student teaching. 

The modifications for teacher education point to 
the elimination of the campus or city training schools 
and the substitution of apprentice teaching in the 
field. The limitations of practice teaching in city or 
campus training schools are well known. 

In June, 1938, the Campus Training School at 
Mary Washington College was closed, and student 
teaching is now provided in two ways: 


1. Apprentice teaching in the field. 

2. Student teaching in the city of Fredericksburg. 

The college has entered into a contract with the city 
of Fredericksburg whereby four-year students may 
do student teaching in the elementary and high 
schools during their senior year. This contract is 
for a two-year period only. At the end of the two 
years it is expected that the apprentice teaching pro- 
gram will be perfected to permit all students to 
serve a period of apprenticeship in the field. This 
will include apprentice teaching in both the elemen- 
tary and high schools. 

During the two-year period the apprentice teaching 
program includes the two-year certificate candidates. 
These candidates serve their apprenticeship for one 
quarter during their second year. 

The college catalogue for 1938-39, referring to ap- 
prentice teaching, states: ‘This involves observing 
and working with a superior teacher in a carefully 
selected school of the State. Assistance rendered this 


teacher may include routing classroom activities as 


keeping records and reports, assisting pupils in specif- 
ic situations, improving the appearance of the school, 


E. BOYD GRAVES, Mary Washington College, 
Fredericksburg 


attending faculty meetings, and assuming respon- 
sibilitv for selected phases of the instructional pro- 
gram. The apprentice teacher will reside in the com- 
munity and participate in the community life dur- 
ing the entire quarter. Room and board for the ap- 
prentice teacher will be paid by the college. This 
work will be supervised closely by the director of 
apprentice teaching program and by the county ele- 
mentary supervisor. 

Concerning educational research the catalogue 
states: During the period of apprenticeship, the ap- 
prentice teacher shall select some educational problem 
related to the school or community to which she is as- 
signed. Such problems as retardation, dropouts, voca- 
tional education, instructional materials, pupil rec- 
ords, evaluation of the outcomes of instruction, and 
motivation may be undertaken for study. Experimen- 
tal situations may be developed to try out specific edu- 
cational methods or materials. The problem under- 
taken for research must be approved by the director 
of the apprentice teaching program, the division su- 
perintendent of schools, the elementary supervisor, 
and by the participating teacher. At the conclu- 
sion of the study, the student will be expected to 
make a comprehensive report on the purpose of the 
reasearch, the methods used, and the results ob- 
tained. 

The Selection of Apprentices—The opinions of 
many persons concerning the character, personality, 
and ability of a prospective apprentice are secured. 

The apprentice teachers are selected on the follow- 
ing basis: 

1. Recommended as a prospective teacher by the 
principal of her high school. 

Pleasing personality, and fondness for chil- 


~~) 


dren. 

3. Professional enthusiasm. 

4. A “C” average in all college courses preced- 
ing apprenticeship; not more than one “F” 


Acceptable to the elementary supervisor, the 


wn 


division superintendent of schools, the princi- 
pal, and the participating teacher. 
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The Assignment of Apprentices——The director of 
the program takes prospective apprentices to visit 
schools during the quarter preceding that during 
which the apprenticeship is to be served. 

The schools and classrooms visited are those that 
have already been approved by the elementary super- 
visor and the directors of the program. 

The apprentices have as wide a choice of par- 
ticipating teachers and schools as may be necessary 
to find situations to their liking. The personality 
of the participating teacher, the size and location 
of the school, and the personality of the supervisor 
are factors that influence the preferences of appren- 
tices. The average distance from the college of the 
schools in which the apprentices are now located is 
65 miles. Geographical location, the size and edu- 
cational policies of the school, the personality of the 
supervisor, and other factors are taken into con- 
sideration. In general, however, the personality and 
efficiency of the participating teacher is the most 
significant single factor in the selection of a school 
by an apprentice. 

The Selection of Participating Teachers—The 
participating teachers volunteer their services and 
are approved by the elementary supervisors and the 
director of apprentice teaching program. Their par- 
ticipation must be approved also by the division 
superintendent of schools and by the principal of 
the school. 

Criteria for the cooperative approval of the par- 
ticipating teacher by the college and the elementary 
supervisor include the following: 

1. The participating teacher must have an at- 
tractive personality; be friendly, cooperative, 
and refined. 

The participating teacher must be using the 
state course of study as basis for the organiza- 
tion of instruction. 

The participating teacher must have an at- 
tractive classroom and happy pupils. 

The participating teacher must be in the 
opinion of the supervisor and the superintend- 
ent one of the outstanding teachers in the 
school division. 

Teachers who participate consider their selection a 
significant honor, and rightly so. One of the note- 
worthy features of this program is the recognition 
of good work to outstanding teachers in service. 

Advantages of Apprentice Teaching.—The limita- 
tions of student teaching in campus training schools 
or city school systems referred to above have been 


avoided. The following characteristics of the pro- 
posed program make this possible: 

1. Superintendents and supervisors participate in 
the pre-service education of teachers. When the ap- 
prentice has completed her education, the superin- 
tendent, supervisor, and principal have a basis for 
deciding whether or not to employ her in their school 
system. This decision is based upon accurate first- 
hand information, and not upon mere recommenda- 
tion from the college. 

2. Apprentices serve their apprenticeship under 
the best teachers. This means that they participate 
in a type of instruction in line with the State pro- 
gram. Only those teachers who are successfully us- 
ing the revised course of study are considered for 
participating teachers. 

3. Apprentices reside in the community for an en- 
tire quarter, thus enjoying typical teacher-commu- 
nity relationships. They visit homes and attend com- 
munity meetings. They have the opportunity of ob- 
serving the behavior of children outside of school 
which enables them to make a relatively complete 
evaluation of the instructional program. The re- 
vised curriculum in Virginia requires a teacher with 
a cultural background in terms of classical learning 
and in terms of sensitivity to the finer values in 
contemporary life. It is believed that residence in 
the community during the period of apprenticeship 
has potential cultural values of untold significance 
in the education of teachers. 

4. The visits of faculty members to schools in 
which the apprentices are placed gives these pro- 
fessors an insight into the practical problems of 
teaching. Since the nature of these problems has 
changed during the past few years, owing to the 
rapid changes in instruction, it is believed that the 
faculty will develop a new point of view toward 
public education and the preparation of teachers. 
If this point of view brings about desirable changes 
in the college courses, the desired integration of gen- 
eral education and professional education will be 
achieved. 

5. The classrooms in which apprentices serve 
may be changed as often as may be necessary. Thus, 
if a participating teacher leaves the profession or 
becomes ill during the school year, it is possible to 
transfer the apprentice to another appropriate situa- 
tion where her work may continue. Such flexibility 
is obviously impossible under the old plan of stu- 
dent teaching. 

6. The present plan gives the apprentice wide 
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choice in the selection of the classroom in which she 
is to serve. The apprentice is taken to different 
school situations until she finds one to her liking 
and a participating teacher with whom she may be 


happy. Again, such flexibility has not been possible 
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in the past. This is in keeping with the modern 
emphasis upon the personality of the individual and 
provision for individual differences. Such factors are 
as important in the education of teachers as in the 
instruction of pupils. 


Circulating Library For Halifax County 


Elementary Schools 


HE adoption of the Revised Course of Study 

may well be said to have marked a turning 

point in the development of library facilities 
in Halifax County. The emphasis which that course 
of study places upon research and wide reading made 
it imperative that the schools of the county take steps 
to improve their library equipment. The high schools 
bestirred themselves at once and added a number 
of books to their shelves. 

The elementary schools too felt a need to improve 
their libraries and many secured State Aid units. 
The lack of space, however, and the comparative in- 
security of many of the buildings made it impracti- 
cal for the small schools to develop libraries of their 
own. 

Realizing that these schools were seriously handi- 
capped by their lack of materials, the superintendent 
and his staff made a study of the situation and, pre- 
senting their findings to the school board, requested 
that an appropriation be made for the purpose of 
establishing a circulating library. The request was 
granted and, with the fund donated, many books 
were purchased, some for the white schools and some 
for the colored. Since only a limited number of 
books could be bought, the board suggested that these 
be placed in the hands of a few teachers in each dis- 
trict who were to do more intensive work with the 
Revised Course of Study. 

The Halifax County Education Association, re- 
alizing the increasing need for a wider range of 
reading material, in the fall of 1936 adopted library 
development as one of its chief objectives. A study 
of policies and practices in other counties and states 
was inaugurated, and efforts were made to enlarge 
the scope of the elementary school circulating library. 
A committee composed of a representative from each 
district in the county was appointed to assist in 
making up orders and in taking care of books. The 


MARY O. BARKSDALE, 
Rural Supervisor, Halifax County 


first book order, made by the two elementary school 
supervisors, was composed chiefly of social studies 
material. 

Through the aid of the high school librarian and 
a corps of volunteer students and teachers, the books 
were catalogued and made ready for circulation. 
They were housed in the office of the county super- 
intendent and from that point distributed to the 
teachers. 

This system, adopted as an experiment, proved so 
successful that the board made another appropria- 
tion the following year. The number of books was 
increased to 1,500, and the library was made avail- 
able to all elementary schools. 

Since that time the library has been growing in 
popularity and in usefulness. The school board pro- 
vided in its 1937-1938 budget an appropriation suffi- 
cient to match local contributions by participating 
schools in amounts not exceeding ten cents per pupil 
based on November enrolment of that particular 
school year. This policy has rendered it possible to 
make a substantial increase in the number of books. 
During the past year emphasis has been placed upon 
recreational reading, since it was generally agreed 
that material of this type constituted the greatest 
need. 

The number of volumes in the elementary school 
library has reached a total of 2,600. These books are 
checked out by the teachers as they come in to the 
county school board office from time to time, and 
many are distributed by the supervisors through 
their regular program of visitation. 

Circulation records prove that the library is stead- 
ily increasing its usefulness, and there is abundant 
evidence that it is of untold value to the public 
school children of the county. 
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DEPARTMENT OF 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


Conducted by MRS. LESLIE FOX KEYSER, 
Front Royal 








The Home-School Partnership 


HERE are at least two reasons, one altruistic 

and the other economic, upon which the aver- 

age layman, who possesses even a degree of 
civic consciousness, bases his or her interest in edu- 
cation and efforts to secure better schools. One need 
not be a member of the professional group to know 
that education contributes to a desirable enjoyment 
of life, a satisfying life, not measured in terms of 
money or worldly position but in service—service 
which establishes and maintains the individual’s 
independence and contributes to the welfare of man- 
kind in general. This kind of life means success 
and happiness for the child today and the adult 
tomorrow. Is not this the right of every individual ? 
The economic reason is evident in the recognized 
fact that educated people are usually self-support- 
ing and less apt to be a burden on others through 
private charity or public taxation funds. Then, too, 
education raises standards of living in any com- 
munity, and this tends to business prosperity flow- 
ing through many channels of trade, including prop- 
erty values. 

The school conscious citizen becomes informed on 
school facts and needs, gives publicity to the good 
observed, endeavors to offer constructive criticism, 
and cooperates with an active, friendly interest. 

There is evidence that an increasing number of 
school patrons recognizes the fundamental principles 
upon which modern education is built, although few 
might be able to define these in academic terms. 
For authority many continue to base their views 
upon the oft-quoted Scriptural statement that “Jesus 
(the child) grew in wisdom, and stature, and in 
favor with God and man”. To grow mentally, 
physically, socially, and spiritually is believed to 
be the right of every child. Can there be growth 
in the home, and no growth in the schoolroom? 
Or does the child stop growing when he returns 
home from school? 

This continued growth, which knows no inter- 
ruption, appears to be the common objective for 


MRS. FLORENCE JODZIES, Fairfax 


home and school. Both institutions must be well 
informed of each other’s efforts and program, and 
each must keep step with the other, through coop- 
eration and coordination of programs, so this com- 
mon task may be accomplished. 

Have the words “home-school relationship” been 
used so often that their significance has been lost? 
That this relationship today in many communities 
does not bear its proper fruit seems to be a fact. 
Wherein lies the difficulty? Perhaps in two direc- 
tions at least. First, in the misconception of the 
function of the school by the home and the school 
people. If school officials continue to think in terms 
of curriculum, grades, and academic standing rather 
than the child’s growth, and if they consider them- 
selves as “experts” asking for no advice or com- 
ments from the lay public, if they set themselves 
up as “professional dictators”, there will be little 
progress in this much-to-be-desired relationship. 
And if parents continue to shirk their responsibili- 
ties, offering little interest or cooperation, with the 
exception of sending the children to school, if they 
look upon teachers merely as “paid public servants”’, 
if they criticise without informing themselves on 
school matters, if they condemn because school 
methods are not as they were when they went to 
school, there will be little progress toward this suc- 
cessful partnership of home and school. 

How can this desirable link be forged and the 
common purpose be fulfilled in an environment 
which permits the child’s continuous growth through 
interesting, constructive, character-building experi- 
ences, and be productive of good citizenship now and 
in the future? 

The layman is inclined to feel that in this situa- 
tion the school principal is the key person who must 
be able and willing to assume the possition of com- 
munity leadership. Some principals may be too 
modest to undertake this leadership; some too lazy 
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or indifferent; while some may seek the “limelight” 
for personal or selfish reasons. Fortunately, some 
are willing because of their fine sense of duty. 
Naturally, these render the best service. If a prin- 
cipal does not possess a degree of leadership quali- 
fications and shows no evidence of developing same, 
may it not be true that he or she could contribute 
better service to the world in another phase of 
activity? This is a question answered best by each 
principal through individual mind and heart search- 
ing for the right answer. 

Successful principals, it has been observed, not 
only get comments and recommendations on school 
affairs from the community and interpret the school 
in various ways to the community but they also 
share in community interests through active mem- 
bership in service clubs, church, and civic groups. 
Such sharing in the community’s life creates trust 
and confidence upon which may be built genuine 
home-school leadership and professional success. 

What does the community see when it looks at 
the principal? Each principal might find it help- 
ful to take an occasional inventory and mentally 
see as “ithers see”, to quote the immortal Burns. 
Self-analysis, with a good pinch of honesty, and a 
determination to bring about improvement are a 
fine recipe for any individual’s progress. The fol- 
lowing qualifications might be used as a measuring 
stick, many of them having been observed in vary- 
ing degrees in school officials: pleasing personality, 
neatly and appropriately dressed on all occasions, 
courteous and friendly, enthusiastic, a liking for 
people, treating children as personalities, dignified, 
sense of humor, appearing to know school business, 
resourceful, broad-minded, patient, businesslike, eco- 
nomical, cooperative with individuals and commun- 
ity organizations, 

The lay public believes the school mirrors the 
principal. If an intelligent school patron calls at 
the school in the absence of the principal, generally 
the visitor can form an accurate judgment of the 
kind of person the principal is by watching the 
teachers and the children and by observing the “at- 
mosphere” of the school building and playground. 


This visitor will look to see how well the physi- 
cal needs of the children are being met, such as 
ventilation, light, heat, etc.; if the principal is a 
good housekeeper and manager; if the school plant 
is attractive; if the children look busy, happy, com- 
fortable, interested, responsive, and have good man- 


ners; if the teachers are neat, clean, cheerful, kind, 
businesslike and interested. 

It must be mentioned here that the wholehearted 
cooperation of the school staff is necessary to bring 
about the right answers to these questions, but the 
principal, so the layman thinks, must possess that 
executive and administrative ability which secures 
results. 

These are important factors because the school 
goes home with the child through the example, habits, 
and standards of conduct set by principal and teach- 
ers. Just as the school sees the home life reflected 
in the child during school hours so, too, the parent 
may detect the school influence. 

The open door will do much to stimulate better 
home-school ties, and “Welcome” should be written 
above each home and school entrance. The visit of 
a parent or school patron (and all citizens should 
be school patrons) ought to be a red letter day to 
the principal who should systematically plan for 
and encourage such events. Equally important is 
it for the home to welcome the principal and teach- 
er. It seems that a weak link in the home-school 
chain is this lack of exchange of visits. If the child 
(and not books or grades) is the center of the edu- 
cative process going on in home and school, how 
necessary it is that school and home have intimate 
and regular contact. How else can there be a sym- 
pathetic and intelligent understanding of each other’s 
problems ? 

Parent-teacher organizations are today the ma- 
chinery by which this close relationship can be 
strengthened, and these groups should be fostered 
by the principal, who, with skill and tact, may 
demonstrate real leadership in this community group 
activity. 

The main purpose of such an organization should 
be to serve as a clearing house for the exchange of 
ideas by representatives of home and school, thus 
providing for a better understanding, and, highly 
important, the securing of correct information on 
school affairs by school patrons. 

Cordial home-school relationships may be 
strengthened by many types of school publicity 
which would keep the community informed of the 
work being accomplished and under what condi- 
tions, and would report specific types of home co- 
operation. Letters from the principal, report cards, 
school papers, radio announcements, newspaper 
articles will tell the school story to the public—an- 
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other responsibility for the principal in the effort 
to create favorable public opinion, a recognized factor 
in winning school support. 

In the school of the future, not only will the 
principal be recognized and fulfill his obligation 
as a community leader but the school building will 
be the community center, the gathering place for 
the cultural, educational, and recreational interests 
of the adult and the young. In many communities, 
the ever-lighted schoolhouse is becoming a fact. 
There is a growing realization by the public that 
the large investment in school property should net 
greater returns to the community. Generally the 
credit for an increased use of school facilities goes 
to the principal with a vision, the one who has be- 
come a real community leader. The need for a 


richer life for old and young, the heavy invest- . 


ments wrapped up in school buildings, and the op- 
portunities such buildings offer point to the lighted 
schoolhouse in days to come. 

The lay public seems slow to show appreciation 
for the fine service record of many school prin- 
cipals and their associates. Some of this indifference, 
at least in some communities, may be due to faulty 
approach by the principal. When school officials 
sincerely and with humility desire to see themselves 
as their communities see them, when the homes are 
awakened from their state of disinterestedness, leth- 
argy, and uncooperativeness, when both home and 
school arrive at a point of understanding and co- 
ordination of programs for the child’s growth, we 
may anticipate a happier and more effective home- 
school partnership. 

Any plan based on the earnest effort to unite the 
home and school in a definite program of coopera- 
tion and coordination is worthy of consideration. 
The aim on the part of each of these institutions 
to perform well its share in the fourfold growth of 
the child to the end that the child may be today 
and tomorrow an efficient and useful member of a 
social group—this aim will open the thought to 
right ideas, and right ideas always become tools 
for achievement. Desire and a willingness to work 
for achievement will bear fruit in the partncrship 
of home and school. 





VIRGINIA CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION 
Teachers Bureau and Loan Library 

The Bureau for Latin Teachers maintained by 
the Virginia Classical Association is beginning its 


fourth year of service. If you need any sort of 
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help in solving your classroom problems, write the 
Bureau about them. Perhaps it can make some use- 
ful suggestions or furnish material that will be help- 
ful. Mimeographed and printed materials are fur- 
nished at a very small cost. The Bureau will be 
glad to help in any possible way. 

Books useful to the Latin teacher may be borrowed 
from the Loan Library for the small sum of 15c 
per book for three weeks’ use; the borrower agrees to 
pay return postage. A list of material now on hand 
may be secured by writing to the director of the 
Service Bureau; he may be able to meet your exact 
needs. 

If you are an experienced teacher of Latin, the 
director of the Bureau would greatly appreciate any 
sort of materials or suggestions for teaching that 
you could send to the Bureau that might be helpful 
to younger teachers. You may have some pageant 
or playlet, a unique organization for your Latin 
club, or perhaps a new way of presenting an es- 
sential of grammar. If so, would you be willing to 
let others use these things that you have worked 
out? Young teachers need your help. 

Address all communications to I. R. Silverman, 
State Teachers College, Radford, Virginia. 





ADDRESS BY MR. HEALY 

Joseph E. Healy, president of the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association, has been invited to speak before 
the Richmond Civic Forum, March 20, at 6:30 
P. M., in the auditorium of the Y. M. C. A., Rich- 
mond, Virginia. A transcription will be made and 
the address will be broadcast over WRVA at 4:00 
P. M. the next day. 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 

During the past year, a highly successful experi- 
ment in religious education and moral training has 
been carried out in the public schools of Paris, 
Kentucky. Every Tuesday morning all the fourth, 
fifth and sixth grade pupils went directly from their 
homes to churches of their own choosing for one 
hour of religious instruction. These classes in re- 
ligious instruction were entirely voluntary, and each 
pupil was allowed to select his own church. 

Since the plan has been in operation, not a single 
case of discipline has arisen, and according to the 
Lexington, (Ky.) Leader, “A distinct and positive 
improvement has been noted in the conduct and 
general attitude of the children who have had the 
advantage of such classes.” 
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DEPARTMENT OF 


SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


Conducted by L. F. ADDINGTON 
Principal, High School, Wise 








Motivating the Teaching of 


Plane Geometry 


N order to motivate a class in plane geometry in 

high school, it will be necessary to build up an 

atmosphere wherein the pupils do not approach 
the subject as something remotely useful, uninterest- 
ing, and forced upon them by an old-fashioned prin- 
cipal or school board. They must not be allowed to 
consider the course as something to be endured only 
until credit can be obtained by memorizing a lot of 
nonsense about meaningless signs, symbols, and 
names. Students cannot loathe a subject that they 
find all around them every minute of their lives if 
only some one will take the time and effort to point 
out some of its pleasing, magnificent, and interest- 
ing aspects in different phases of nature and modern 
life. All mathematics teachers should feel an ob- 
ligation to society as a whiole and to their classes 
in particular to create an understanding of, and a 
consequent love for, mathematics. The creation of 
the proper atmosphere in class, the wise use of ex- 
hibits for the apathetic public, a continuous gather- 
ing of interesting bits of mathematical history, and 
an abounding enthusiasm for the subject will gener- 
ate a new interest in mathematics. 

In motivating any course there are certain desir- 
able ends to be reached through impelling urges. 
Since we have decided to go somewhere, let us get 
properly oriented and keep in mind just where we are 
going. Our destination is the realization of the 
proximate and ultimate aims of both geometry and 
education in general. We must ever keep both in 
mind in any attempt to motivate. 

Before discussing the means by which we may 
reach these desired ends, let us first get clearly in 
mind that in motivation much provision must be 
made for individual differences. An impelling urge 
toward a desirable end for one pupil would not so 
affect a different pupil. This treatise deals with 
situations peculiar to Newport News. These peculiar 
situations have contributed greatly to individual dif- 
ferences in the students of that locality. The pres- 


E. KYLE HAMMOND, High School, 
Newport News 


ence of the Apprentice School in the shipyard, the 
Aviation School at nearby Langley Field, the Coast 
Artillery School at Fortress Monroe, and the great 
shipping industry in adjacent waters with its attend- 
ant interests in boatbuilding and science of navi- 
gation are made-to-order for the geometry teacher 
to draw upon as sources of motivation. 

Let us now see what materials, methods, and tech- 
niques can be marshalled under the six factors of 
motivation. 


I. Setting up Clear Aims and Objectives 

The assignment is one of the teacher’s best chances 
for accomplishing this. Here is the opportunity to 
direct the pupil into interesting and _ profitable 
studies. Otherwise he will waste time and energy 
and very likely lose all interest in the work. If 
ever a student in high school needed judicious guid- 
ance and stimulation in the pursuance of a subject, 
then that subject is plane geometry during the first 
few months of the course. To say merely, “read the 
introduction”, or “memorize these twenty axioms”, 
or “prove proposition one in book one” as an as- 
signment is the best way to kill all interest in the 
subject. The teacher can get the pupil in a favor- 
able attitude for further study by some pertinent re- 
mark, question, or challenge. The desire to learn 
must be there before real learning takes place. The 
assignment is the teacher’s chance to create or en- 
courage that desire. 


II. Creating a Feeling of Need for Skills, 
Habits, and Attitudes 

Many students in Newport News High School 
know upon entering a plane geometry class that they 
are meeting requirements of The Apprentice School 
in conjunction with the Newport News Shipbuild- 
ing and Dry Dock Company. Some plan on being 
aviators in the flying school at Langley Field. Many 
are planning on going into business with their fathers 
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after graduation. These students are already par- 
tially motivated in an excellent manner. But the 
teacher can still render a great service by understand- 
ing these facts. 

There are those who are interested in building a 
sailboat or outboard motorboat for themselves. J 
have assisted more than one boy in determining the 
amount of canvas necessary for the jib or main sail. 
One boy came to me after his sail was completed by 
an expert and wanted to know how he could deter- 
mine whether he had paid too much for the work- 
manship. I had him answer his own question. Two 
other students, who had completed their geometry 
under me two years previously, built such an excel- 
lent boat that the local newspapers ran their pic- 
tures with the explanation, “We built it by geom- 
etry’. 

A class can be motivated in studying ratio and 
proportion involved in similar triangles by discover- 
ing for themselves how to determine the distance to 
a water tank visible from their home, for example, if 
they know the height of the tank. Many other prac- 
tical applications of this same principle are eagerly 
grasped by the boy scouts in particular who can 
use such information in hiking and camping. An- 
other excellent illustration is determining how far 
out in the bay their sailboat is since they know the 
height of the mast or the length of the boat. I have 
asked them to determine the distance of an air- 
plane. the Flying Fortresses stationed at Langley 
Field for instance, by measuring its apparent size 
across the mesh of a window screen. Of course they 
would have to know the wing spread or the length 
of the fuselage. And many of them know this. 


III. Using Techniques Which Employ or In- 
volve Natural Impulses Such as Curiosity, 
Sympathy, Creativeness, Desire for Approval, 
and Competition Especially with One’s Self. 

1. Imagine yourself in a world of only two dimen- 


sions. 

2. How much geometry do bees know? 

3. How would you have located your farm after 
a spring flood if the Nile river destroyed all bound- 
aries? 

4. Find out from someone a way of measuring the 
distance to the moon. 

5. Dramatize market day in Athens with philoso- 
phers and mathematicians playing in the sand. 

6. Sketch three different types of snowflakes found 
in your yard in winter. 
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7. Bring five different symmetrically shaped flow- 
ers to class. 

8. Measure the distance across the creek or inlet 
at your home by indirect measurement. Report your 
procedures to the class. 

9. Why is a wall bracket triangular? 

The motivation qualities in these exercises are too 
obvious to require comment. 


IV. Making External and Internal Connec- 
tions and Associations 

1. For several years I have taken my geometry 
classes to the front entrance doors of the High School 
and encouraged them to find definite proof of the 
pythagorean theorem in triangular panes of glass 
over the door, 

2. Why are there beaten paths across corners of 
lots bounded by good sidewalks? 

3. Approximately how far must the catcher throw 
the ball from home plate to second base? 

4. How long a brace would be needed to keep a 
three by four foot gate from sagging? If a wire is 
used, which corners would it have to connect? Why? 

5. Why is twenty-fifth street bridge in the form 
of an arc underneath and made of small triangles 
overhead ? 

6. Reproduce the round front window in Trinity 
Church. 


V. Use of Interesting Methods 

Unfortunately there exists today to some degree the 
old memoriter type of teaching geometry, but the 
teacher who truly motivates a class must use a method 
as remote from the memory type as is possible. The 
memoriter type has gotten geometry into ill repute, 
and if that were the only way of teaching it and 
studying it, it would deserve being called dull, la- 
borious, and unpractical. No one who thoroughly 
understands the beauty in the logic of demonstrative 
proofs, though, could ever teach geometry in such a 
fashion. Any teacher who uses the memoriter type 
does not know geometry. There is a much better 
way of teaching and learning geometry. Perhaps it 
may be explained in the following manner: With 
the exception of axioms, postulates, principles, the- 
orems, and definitions there is nothing to be memo- 
rized in geometry. Even they are not to be really 
memorized, certainly not by rote memory. They are 
to be learned just as one learns that a dog has four 
legs. No one acquainted with a dog would ‘“‘memo- 
rize” that fact. So it is with geometry. A sufficient 
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exposure to and study of these principles, theorems, 
etc. is the basis for “knowing” rather than 
memorizing them. With the lone exception of ac- 
quiring a simple technique for attacking a demon- 
strative proof all of the remainder of geometry is 
beautiful, logical reasoning. 


them 


In demonstrative proofs I lead the pupils to see 
that the theorem itself tells them practically every- 
thing for the complete proof. From it they can de- 
termine the figure, the hypothesis, the conclusion, and 
the final step. Next, I have encouraged an analysis 
of the problem beginning with the last step (the 
conclusion) and determining what the preceding 
steps must necessarily have been in reverse order. 
This gives the plan of proof. However, it must be 
made clear to the class that this analysis does not 
always discover the correct plan of proof the first 
time, but making these logical attempts at solution, 
even though they are later discovered by the pupil 
to be wrong, are the very essence of proper geometry 
study. Unless one must sift out a correct proof from 
more than one possibility little learning or growth 
takes place. If the student knows the proof in- 
stantly, then putting it on paper is more or less time 
and energy wasted. I have taught my classes that 
doing demonstrative proofs is little more than makinz 
a series of good guesses with the ability to determine 
when a false guess is made. Let me illustrate this 
method with a proposition from Euclid: 

If two chords intersect within a circle, then the 
product of the segments of one equals the product of 
the segments of the other. 

Method of proving— 

1. Evidently the figure is a circle with two chords 
intersecting each other. Draw such a figure as gen- 
eral as possible, putting in every point, line, and 
figure mentioned in the theorem. 

2. The known part evidently is that chord AB in- 
tersects chord CD at O. 
pendent clause of the theorem. 


This is always the de- 


3. The thing to be proven is that AO x BO equals 
CO x DO. This is always obtained from the inde- 
pendent clause of the theorem. 

4. Now for the most important phase, the analy- 
sis: 

We know one of the steps, the last one, which is 
AO x BO equals CO x DO. Since these two prod- 
ucts are equal they were very likely derived from a 
This proportion very likely involved 
We can obtain 


proportion. 
four sides of two similar triangles. 
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two triangles which have these four segments as 
sides if we construct lines AC and BD. These tri- 
angles are similar if two angles of each are equal 
respectively. These angles are equal if they are in- 
scribed angles which intercept the same or equal 
arcs. From the figure this is evident. Therefore 
we have correctly analyzed the proposition. All that 
we need to do now is to invert the steps of the 
analysis in order to have a logical demonstration, 
for example: 

1. Draw AC and BD 

In triangles ACO and BDO 

2. Angle A equals angle D 

Angle C equals angle B 

3. Triangle ACO is similar to triangle BDO 

4. AO: OD as CO : OB 

5. Therefore AO x OB equals CO x OD. Q.E.D. 
For lack of space here the reasons are omitted. 

I have secured unbiased, unsigned written state- 
ments from classes who have been taught by both 
the memoriter type and the logical type just ex- 
plained. All of them were unanimously in favor of 
the reasoning type because it is more interesting, 
easier, more meaningful, and saves time. This is 
good evidence that the preferred method is a good 
means of motivation. After having learned to estab- 
lish a proof by such a method the classes thoroughly 
enjoy the originals. 

In teaching ratio and proportion there are many 
motivating methods and devices. Which is the better 
bargain in a grocery store: A dozen oranges two 


inches in diameter for sixteen cents or a dozen 
oranges three inches in diameter for forty cents? 
Few housewives would buy the latter, even though it 
is much the better bargain. 


Which is the 


nineteen cents or four cans for twenty-three cents? 


more economical—three cans for 
The housewife must decide this problem in ratio and 
proportion many times during the week. The pupils 
are eager to “check up on Mom’s mathematics.” 

How high is the flag pole in front of the school? 
Do not touch it in measuring its height. 

As for the indirect proof method, suffice it to say 
that many boys in the class have been using it in 
tracing ignition trouble in the family car. More than 
one boy would be glad to illustrate this to the class. 
A second illustration which always elicits attention 
He fre- 
quently draws the conclusion that suspect number 


is the G-Man’s use of this indirect method. 


one is guilty by proving suspect number two inno- 
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cent. This of course must be based on a given set of 
conditions, 

Other ways of motivating such a class is to chal- 
lenge them to prove the same proposition by two or 
more ways (sometimes as many as eight or ten ways). 
And again serious study, especially in the nature of 
a well motivated review, may be secured by putting 
on the board frequently an original with at least two 
conflicting statements or conclusions. The class will 
enjoy determining just what is contradictory about 
these originals. 


VI. Employing Worth While Devices 

A splendid device is a play designed especially for 
mathematics. Such a plot as the following has won- 
derful Plato, the philosopher, or 
Michelangelo, the artist, acts as interpreter or mas- 
In a simple plot, many of the 


possibilities : 


ter of ceremonies. 
great mathematicians in native costume then could 
be brought upon the stage and there be induced to 
tell something of their contribution to mathematics. 
Plato or Michelangelo could supplement their re- 
marks by telling more about the contribution of each 
one. A little time spent in staging such a play would 
work wonders with mathematics classes when Thales, 
Euclid, Pythagoras, Archimedes, Leibnitz, Newton, 
and Einstein, for example, were brought face to face 
with them. 

A mathematics club open to more than one class, 
of course, is not only a good means of stimulating 
interest but an excellent means of broadening hori- 
zons in plastic minds that may, for the first time, 
realize in a club that arithmetic, algebra, geometry, 
and trigonometry have much in common. It is an 
excellent chance to integrate the different mathe- 
matics classes as well as coordinate them with other 
subjects. History of mathematics, lives of mathe- 
maticians, contributions of mathematicians, incom- 
mensurables, originals, or mathematics in art, in 


the home, in advertising, or in business are only a 


few suggested topics for such a club. 

In closing, I would like to say that the six major 
factors of motivation in this treatise have served 
merely as a vehicle for illustrations. All of the de- 
tailed ways mentioned under each have elements of 
motivation that could easily allow them to be classi- 
fied under the other methods. In a real class the 
modern teacher would not look for a motivative de- 
vice which must be classified as belonging to one of 
these six factors. Motivation cannot be confined to 


such narrow limits. 
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COLLOQUIAL SOUTHERN EXPRES- 
SIONS 

The following notes were submitted by Dr. Atcheson 
L. Hench, University, Va.: 

Several items of interest to Virginians and other 
Southerners are in the October issue of American 
Speech. In the leading article, Edwin F. Shewmake, 
of Davidson, re-examines the question of whether 
that specific Southern “you all”, which is said in 
addressing as few as two persons or sometimes one 
person as representing also another or others, is 
found in Shakespeare, as C. Alphonso Smith once 
thought it was. After analyzing passage after pas- 
sage, he concludes: “It would be pleasant and in- 
teresting to believe that the great playwright used the 
. but I feel that 


not one particle of convincing evidence has been 


expression at least occasionally . 


found to support that belief.” 

From Mississippi are reported the expressions ‘‘a 
snort” and ‘“‘a pinch” meaning a short way, a short 
distance; and the writer wonders if they are found 
elsewhere. Another correspondent writes that he 
used to hear his father quote a remark he heard in 
Kentucky. The father had spent the night in a 
stranger’s cabin and had not found the breakfast 
appetizing. ‘Don’t be squeamish, stranger,” said 
the host, ‘don’t be squeamish. Wallop your dodger 
in the dope.’ The dodger was corn dodger and the 
dope was sowbelly gravy. By “squeamish” was 
meant backward or timid, says the writer, rather 
than qualmish or overfastidious. 


RESOLUTION ON TEXTBOOK LAW 

The following 
adopted at the Principals’ Conference at V. P. L., 
February 4, 1939: 

Be it resolved by the principals’ meeting in con- 
ference at V. P. I. that we believe the present text- 
book law which makes it mandatory upon school 
officials to distribute textbooks is false economy, is 


resolution was unanimously 


an imposition upon teachers and school officials, and 
greatly obstructs the efficiency of the educational 
system of Virginia. Therefore, we recommend that 
the General Assembly either change this law or 
make an appropriation sufficient to cover the cost 
of handling textbooks, and thereby remove the handi- 
caps which the present law imposes. Also, that copies 
of this resolution be sent to the Legislative Committee 
of the Virginia Education Association. 
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Guidance in the High School 


ITHIN the past five years economic and 

social developments have tended to focus 

attention sharply on the problems of youth, 
both within and without the school. National sur- 
veys and studies of youth problems have been made 
by such outstanding groups as the Youth Commission 
of the American Association of School Administra- 
tors, the Committee on Youth Problems of the U. S. 
Office of Education, the National Youth Adminis- 
tration, and the American Youth Commission of the 
American Council on Education. Without exception 
the reports of these carefully selected and highly 
competent committees stress the need for more effec- 
tive guidance for young people of high school and 
college age. No longer is guidance a professional 
problem alone; the typical intelligent layman is 
keenly interested and eager to cooperate. There is 
a real challenge to educators to furnish the leader- 
ship and the technical assistance essential to the 
realization of an effective program of guidance, in- 
stitutional in a sense but certainly community ori- 
ented, for the youth of today. 

According to Youth Tell Their Story, the most re- 
cent publication of the American Youth Commission 
of the American Council on Education, one of the 
greatest problems of young people today is educa- 
tion. Youth Tell Their Story is a searching and in- 
tensive analysis of the findings of interviews with 
13,528 young people representing a carefully chosen 
cross section of Maryland youth. 
conducted in the home, school, coal mine, pool hall, 
factory, farm—in fact, anywhere that young people 
were to be found. Questions were asked concerning 
their ambitions, their work, their education, and their 
Eleven per cent voted 


Interviews were 


attitudes on various subjects. 
for education as their greatest problem; another 
eleven per cent said they believed it is one of conduct 
or morals. Seven per cent expressed the view that 
problems centering about the home were their most 
serious ones, while five per cent said their greatest 
need was for proper use of leisure time. 

A survey of guidance services in two hundred typi- 
cal secondary schools was an important phase of the 
work of the Cooperative Study of Secondary School 
Standards, a joint undertaking of the six regional 
associations of colleges and secondary schools which 
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for four years has been developing improved methods 
for evaluation, accreditation, and stimulation of sec- 
ondary schools. The visiting committees were im- 
pressed with the general effectiveness of the schools 
in meeting their responsibilities. However, reports 
indicated that the guidance service was operating 
“less effectively than any other phase of secondary 
school activity.” The smaller schools in particular 
seemed to be handicapped by lack of the technical 
training necessary for successful guidance activities. 
Studies of the judgments of parents concerning the 
effectiveness of our secondary schools revealed that 
satisfied with the schools from 
guidance, a corroboration of a 


parents were least 
the standpoint of 
similar study of the judgment of pupils in the same 
group of carefully selected institutions. 

This, then, is the challenge to schools. What are 
our secondary schools doing to meet this challenge? 

First of all, we might note a widespread recogni- 
tion of the importance of the problem, certainly the 
first step in a progressive program. The 1938 Year- 
book of the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, entitled “Youth Education Today,” 
places major emphasis upon the need for and avenues 
of effective guidance for young people of today. 
According to the Report of the President’s Advisory 
Committee on Education, “In few fields of endeavor 
are the existing social facilities more inadequate than 
in vocational guidance.” The committee proceeds to 
comment upon the inseparability of education and 
vocational guidance for the young person in school. 
Occupations magazine for October, 1938, lists ex- 
actly one hundred national organizations definitely 


” 


interested in vocational guidance. 

According to the Cooperative Study, the most fre- 
quently reported improvement that typical secondary 
schools are making or planning to make in their 
guidance service is in record forms and facilities for 
record keeping. Other phases of the service in which 
improvements are mentioned with the greatest fre- 
quency are training of staff, information regarding 
vocations, organization of the program itself, library 
facilities, and testing facilities. Many of the state- 
ments regarding projected guidance services were 


vague and extremely general. It is evident that prog- 
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ress in the development of guidance services in sec- 
ondary schools rests not only upon a recognition of 
the problem and an acceptance of the responsibility 
but more certainly upon a clearer conception of 
avenues and opportunities for more effective work. 

The first essential in a successful program of guid- 
ance is an interested and competent staff. A ran- 
dom sampling of 588 teachers of all subjects in all 
types of secondary schools revealed that only one in 
six had any academic credit in formal courses in 
guidance. While definite institutional training is 
desirable, the lack of it does not constitute an in- 
surmountable barrier to the development of an effec- 
tive program within the school. Current develop- 
ments in this field are proceeding so rapidly as to 
challenge the interest of any really professionally- 
minded teacher. In the smaller schools the principal 
may, through professional faculty meetings, lead his 
teachers in a systematic study of guidance problems 
and procedures. Extension, correspondence, and di- 
rected reading courses are also readily available. 
Even a school subscription to the Vocational Guid- 
ance Magazine is means to arousing a keener in- 
terest in what has been termed “individualized edu- 
cation.” 

An effective program of guidance should provide 
for at least three basic functions: (1) the continu- 
ous study of the individual differences and growth 
of pupils over a period of at least three years; (2) 
the counseling with and adjustment of these pupils 
in the light of such study; and (3) the preparation 
of these pupils for self-guidance. The task is es- 
sentially an instructional function whether it involves 
individuals or groups. For this reason, generalists 
in guidance practice rather than specialists in a nar- 
Guidance must be an integral 
function of the school. Its problems overlap the 
fields of health, recreation, emotions, intellect, edu- 
cation, vocation, and religion. It is concerned not 
merely with problem pupils but with all pupils, es- 
pecially the most capable ones. 

Recent techniques for the study of individual dif- 
ferences have much to contribute to the guidance pro- 
gram. Improved individual and group tests of aca- 
demic aptitude and special abilities are now avail- 
Even more valuable as measures of power and 
growth are the Cooperative Tests for secondary 
schools and junior colleges developed by the Ameri- 
can Council on Education and available almost at 
cost to public and private schools. They make pos- 
sible an objective and continuous record of growth in 


row sense are needed. 


able. 
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each school subject. Improved recording and use 
of personality data have been made possible through 
the development of the American Council Personality 
Report and Cumulative Record Folder. (Question- 
naires, inventories, and analyses have been developed 
to provide an objective approach to the study of in- 
terests, adjustments, and personality. 

There is need today for accurate information re- 
garding occupational opportunities within various 
fields, especially when specialization is accentuating 
the need for persons with various types of specific 
training. Actual follow-up studies of former pupils 
are needed to counsel young people intelligently re- 
garding opportunities and requirements in a chang- 
ing social and economic world. 

Improvements in techniques of individual counsel- 
ing need also to be utilized. Today school records of 
growth are making immediately available to the 
counselor much detailed information formerly elicited 
from the individual in a time-consuming process. A 
study of interest questionnaires, personality ratings, 
test data, etc. paves the way for an immediate ap- 
proach to the more personal aspects of the individ- 
ual’s problem. More emphasis is now placed upon 
preventive rather than remedial measures through 
the early discovery of some of the more urgent in- 
dividual problems of adjustment. To discover eco- 
nomic handicaps, symptoms of mental illness, the 
beginnings of a dislike for school, the reasons for 
dislike of certain subjects, and other personal and 
social problems is to anticipate potential maladjust- 
ments which may readily develop into social and oc- 
cupational disabilities. Timely and skillful counsel- 
ing in the later elementary and early secondary 
grades may prevent much of the remedial work now 
necessary in the later years of the secondary schools 
and the adjustments necessary between school and 
work or school and college. 

The Sixteenth Yearbook recommends more exten- 
sive use of group-counseling methods, not to replace 
individual counseling but to train all pupils for 
self-guidance by anticipating common problems, pro- 
viding practice in solving them, and developing lab- 
oratory methods for the study of these problems. As 
previously noted, this is essentially an instructional 
function. The materials and methods of classroom 
instruction may determine to a decided degree the 
pupil’s ability to cope with problems of personal 
and social relationships, leisure-time activities, or 
attitudes toward economic, social, and political ques- 


tions. According to the Sixteenth Yearbook, ‘Econ- 
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omy requires that common problems be dealt with 
through group instruction (italicized in original) and 
that only problems peculiar to the individual be at- 
tempted through personal interviews. 
the introduction of group guidance instruction in 
each secondary school is essential if the desired aims 
of guidance are to be achieved.”’ 

Current programs of curriculum revision are defi- 
nitely seeking to center the attention of the school 
upon the individual—his interests, his abilities, his 
attitudes and ambitions, his social, intellectual, and 
moral growth. The curriculum of the school is now 
organized in terms of the major activities and re- 
sponsibilities of modern social life. In such a pro- 
gram the integration of guidance is almost inevitable. 
The widespread use of the term “pupil growth” to 
describe progress within school is in itself a recogni- 
tion of this responsibility for vitalizing educational 
opportunities. The entire program of the modern 


Consequently, 
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secondary school, both within and without the class- 
room, is projected toward this end. 

The school is only one of the agencies that in- 
fluence the educational growth of children. How- 
ever, it is an institution that is charged specifically 
with this function by our social order. Its respon- 
needs of its 
To meet this 


siveness to the social and individual 
clientele has been challenged today. 
responsibility it needs the active cooperation and as- 
sistance of many of the one hundred national organi- 
zations previously mentioned. Commissioner Stude- 
baker has just announced a new National Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance Service, which will 
coordinate the many guidance activities throughout 
the nation and undoubtedly give new impetus to the 
efforts that have already been made. Our schools 
are accepting the challenge—sincerely, enthusias- 
tically, and, let us hope, with every promise of suc- 
cess. 


Another Teacher Responsibility 


ETHER we realize it or not, molding 
character is a definite obligation of the 
school. There are latent potentialities in 
every child, some good, some bad, the development 
of which depends upon the stimulation received. 
The teacher is expected to provide an ample part 
of the urge received by the child, which may be 
considered a part of character education, for some 
school systems are giving it considerable attention. 
Another responsibility of the school which is closely 
allied with character education is the discovery and, 
if possible, the correction of thwarted personalities. 
Little attention has been given to this phase of school 
responsibility. One of the most important obliga- 
tions and possibly the hardest to deal with is the 
thwarted personality which sometimes develops dur- 
ing adolescence. 

Usually the thwarted personality is 
series of complications which are partially or en- 


due to a 


tirely outside of the pupil’s control. The chances 
are he has little or no idea of its cause, yet an ob- 
server, in the form of his teacher, can often detect 
and, with some study, correct what may develop in- 
to serious trouble. 

Someone has said “Every death is some doctor’s 
fault.” The same idea may be applied to teaching 
provided the child is basically normal. This obser- 
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vation in both cases is theoretical, but it serves to 
illustrate the far-reaching responsibilities for organi- 
zation of preventative and corrective measures in 
pedagogy as well as in medicine. 

A few case studies may give a clearer picture. 
These instances are but a few of the many actual 
cases which constantly challenge the teacher. 

Toby (not his real name) was a fine little fellow 
who seemed to have no emotional disturbances. He 
had no visible defects which could be detected by 
the layman. For some unknown reason he failed in 
certain classes and, at the same time, made excellent 
marks in others. In considering the case, it was no- 
ticed that he made “A” on mathematics one semester 
and failed it completely the next. 

After much observation of the boy and his teach- 
ers, it was noticed that he failed in work taken from 
men teachers and the excellent grades were made in 
classes taught by women teachers. There was no in- 
dication of similar trouble with students who had 
taken the same classes under the same combina- 
tion of teachers. 

A visit to his home indicated that his mother was 
the one upon whom he relied for counsel and as- 
sistance, From comments and other implications, it 
was found that his father constantly belittled him 
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for his so-called infantile attitudes. Moreover, his 
father was continually playing rather rough with 
him in an effort to teach him to “take it.” He 
seemed to feel that a boy of thirteen was too old and 
too big to discuss certain matter-of-fact problems. 
As a matter of fact, it was later learned that the 
boy had been chided for asking his opinion in mat- 
ters which may have helped him make the needed 
adjustment. This attitude was wholly what the 
father believed necessary for the proper develop- 
ment of the boy. 

Tactful suggestions that the father reduce his teas- 
ing to tolerable limits and that he treat the boy as 
if he admired him brought Toby out of his shell in 
He now does the same excel- 
lent work for his men teachers that he formerly did 


less than two months. 


only for the women teachers. 

A few days ago a teacher came to me with the ex- 
planation that a girl was having trouble with her 
mathematics class. Her parents were considerably up- 
set because she had failed in geometry II (second se- 
mester, plane geometry). It was her first school 
failure. The incident upset the girl’s work in her 
other classes to some degree. 

The unusual situation indicated a need for in- 
vestigation. Study of the school record of the pupil 
revealed that the school she had formerly attended 


had required only one year of algebra before per- 


mitting the pupils to take geometry. There are cer- 
tain fundamentals in the first part of second year 
algebra which are necessary to understand clearly the 
second semester’s work in geometry, Since the proce- 
dure is somewhat generally used, I assume such 
schools provide for this contingency either in alge- 
bra or in the geometry. 

Since George Washington High School requires a 
year and a half of algebra before placing a student 
in geometry, the other students in the class were not 
having the same difficulty. 

When the teacher realized the situation, the omitted 
fundamentals were taught the girl in extra time. The 
condition was soon remedied and there is no doubt 
that the girl will successfully make a reasonably good 
grade on the class. Had she been allowed to con- 
tinue as she seemed to be headed, geometry would 
not have been her only failure in the second semester. 

Louise is a very polite and interesting little girl. 
Prior to this year she had passed her work and 
Late in the second 
semester a decided change in her attitude was no- 


seemed to be enjoying school. 


ticed. 
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After investigation and failure to find the trouble 
in the classroom, a visit was made to her home. To 
make a long story short, it was found that she had 
a brilliant sister who was attractive in every sense of 
the word. Casual observation disclosed that the sis- 
ter was given more than her share of parental at- 
tention and praise. Her wishes were the ones which 
were first considered. Though she thrived on this 
attention, Louise unconsciously let it affect her out- 
look on life. Apparently she gradually avoided situ- 
ations which would show who was the more popular 
of the two. She lost interest in her school work, in 
fact, her whole outlook was changed. The situation 
was accepted as inevitable—-“it was her nature and 
nothing could be done about it.” 


While the school had nothing to do with what fol- 
lowed, the brilliant sister was given a lengthy trip 
during the summer while Louise stayed at home. 
Her parents were accustomed to acting in a certain 
way and unconsciously transferred their attention to 
Louise. What had formerly been monopolized by her 
older and more brilliant sister was showered upon 
her. Before the summer was over one of the parents 
met me on the street and told me of the new lease on 
life that Louise had taken. They did not under- 
stand what the trouble was, nor were they bothered 
with what caused it. 

Whether or not the change was due to the sister’s 
trip, I cannot say, but I do know that she returned 
to school and in approximately two months has shown 
a vastly different attitude toward her work. She is 
generally happier and is her own self again. 

There are hundreds of pupils developing abnormal 
peculiarities because easily detected and ofttimes as 
readily removed causes are overlooked. Some of them 
are school problems, though many may be classified 
as responsibilities of the home. In either case it is 
the obligation of the school to look for and correct 
as many as is possible. 

Few pupils who reach the high school are too 
little endowed by nature to justify classification as 
failures. We cannot and should not look at a so- 
called failure and attempt to say whether it is defi- 
nitely caused by genetical endowment, for it may 
be caused by environment. 

Until schools are provided with professional psy- 
chologists, it will be worth the time and the disap- 
pointment in the few cases which “thwart us” to as- 
sume that no child is peculiar just because “‘it is 


their nature and nothing can be done about it.” 
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May Day at Fort Hill School 


HELEN E. GRAVES, Lynchburg 


strip of woods to the right, Fort Hill School 

has a natural, picturesque setting for its spring 
celebrations. Each year the community gathers to 
enjoy the children in their gay dances and colorful 
costumes. The grand finale of each occasion is a 
talk by our superintendent, the Awards of Merit to 
the patrol boys, and the parade of the Five Point 
pupils. 

Thus the spring festival has become a part of our 
regular school program and a source of great edu- 
cational] value. It is a social situation in which all 
enter. Each child has a place and a part which he 
performs in a spirit of pure joy and play. 

In the development of this festival, the following 
school activities were employed: literature, history, 
music—both instrumental and vocal, music appre- 
ciation, physical education with its rhythms and 
dances, and industrial arts in the planning, dyeing, 
and making of costumes. 

The cordial support of our patrons in helping 
with the costumes and the cooperation of the special 
teachers in art, music, and physical education con- 
tributed much to the success of the undertaking. 

On a bright May morning last spring a large 
crowd gathered to see the presentation of “In Sher- 
wood Forest”, a festival written and directed by the 
teachers. 

To the lilting melody of “County Gardens”, 
groups of English children from the kindergarten 
through the sixth grades skip happily out to form 
circles for their respective games. They make merry 
until off in the distance they hear singing. Turning 
they stand awe-struck at the sight of Robin Hood ap- 
proaching with his Merry Men. It seems as if the 
woods are suddenly alive with these Merry Men, 
dressed in green tights, multicolored jackets, and 
hats with gay feathers. At the sight of game, their 
bows and arrows are brought into play until they are 
beckoned off into the woods by Robin Hood. 

A group of children then trip out with flower- 
covered hoops and the New Castle Dance holds the 
onlookers’ attention. At the end of the dance, Robin 
Hood, weary from his hunt, strolls into view. Here 
he encounters a stranger, who after a tilt with Robin 
is pleased to join his band and becomes Little John. 


GS spt sas by large shady trees with a 
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He is invited to share their feast which is spread at 
the edge of the wods. A stillness falls over the feast- 
ers as eight little kindergarten girls, dressed as 
wood nymphs, dance up from the dell. 

As the wood nymphs complete their dance, Robin 
comes toward the center. Dropping to the ground, he 
falls asleep and dreams. Out of the woods comes 
“The Spirit of the Forest”, a beautiful dancer with 
all of nature’s delicate colors blended together in 
her long, full robe. She dances around the sleeping 
figure, and as the music begins to fade, so does she— 
back to the woods again. 

Robin awakens, looks about as if in a daze, rises, 
and starts toward the woods. His dream has been so 
real he feels as if the “Spirit of the Forest” must 
still be with him. 

A group of fifth grade children now skip out in 
bonnets and aprons for the “Milk Maids” dance. 

After their exit, King Richard is seen approach- 
ing on a horse, accompanied by two attendants. He 
rides up to Robin and surprises him while he is still 
under the spell of his dream. At the sight of the 
king, Robin Hood falls on his knees in a deep bow. 
King Richard says, “Arise. Thy good deeds have 
traveled far. Thou and thy Merry Men need no 
longer be outlaws. Thou shalt he leader of the King’s 
Men, and shalt also have thy fondest wish fulfilled.” 

Robin Hood answers, “For your kindness I am 
indeed grateful. She is lovely—a fairy, and a prin- 
cess!” 

King Richard, turning to his attendant, says, 
“Gentlemen, ’tis the Spirit of the Forest. Take my 
horse and bring her ‘here.” 

They go out in the direction in which the “Dream” 
had disappeared. In a few minutes they return with 
the “Spirit of the Forest” sitting on the horse, her 
arms filled with greens and flowers from the woods, 
and followed by the little wood nymphs dancing 
around her. At the sight of her, Robin Hood blows 
his horn for sheer joy, and enter all the Merry Men. 

The king assists the Spirit of the Forest from the 
horse, and, taking her hand, gives it to Robin. Then, 
with the king on one side and Robin on the other, 
and followed by the wood nymphs and the Merry 
Men, the maid is escorted to an ivy-covered swing. 
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The Spirit of the Forest. 


The May Pole. King Richard and Attendants. 
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As she is crowned by the king with a wreath from 
her own flowers, Robin’s men doff their caps and 
give three cheers for the Spirit of the Forest. After 
this they are joined by a group of girls and all dance 
“The Forester’s Dance’. 

Following the dance every one bursts into song 
with “Come Lasses and Lads”, and the May Pole 


Talking it Over 
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dancers trip out to their ribbons and dance to the 
same tune in a jolly, bright manner that matches the 
brightness of the May morning. 

As the May Pole is unwound and the dancers skip 
away, we come to the usual ending of such an oc- 
casion. Robin Hood escorts his lady fair and to- 
gether they lead in the Five Point Parade. 


CHARL ORMOND WILLIAMS, Director 
of Field Service, National Education Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C. 


The Journal—One Service of the National Education Association 


VERY activity of the National Education As- 
sociation is dedicated to the achievement of 
the broad general purposes of the organization 


as stated in its charter—to elevate the character and 





advance the interests of the 
profession of teaching. Con- 
ventions, committee and de- 
partment activities, research, 
radio programs, field work 
of officers and staff, and 
publications all contribute 
to the teacher’s opportunity 
to grow professionally. But 
to the Journal of the Asso- 
reaches 


ciation, because it 


every member every month 





throughout the school year, 


Charl Ormond Williams 
sibility of stimulating professional thought and 
growth. 


The Journal is the one channel of information 


is given the greatest respon- 


open to every member regarding the plans, activities, 
and policies of their professional organization; 
hence, it must be relied upon to bind the member- 
ship of some 200,000 teachers into strong profes- 
sional unity. Outstanding men and women in Ameri- 
can thought contribute to its pages articles on such 
subjects as conservation of natural] resources, preser- 
vation of democracy, development of enriched living, 
extension of good literature, and advancement of 
child psychology. These movements with their edu- 
cational, social, and economic implications play a 
significant part in the professional development of 
teachers. 


Moreover, the Journal each month offers prac- 
tical suggestions to help teachers in classroom work. 
A superintendent recently wrote: 

The October issue of the Journal is worth the 
experience of a summer school at any good uni- 
versity but it costs only 20 cents! My curriculum 
committees have found “TNT” in almost every 
line. You should see how the pages are written 
full of notes. It should be a source of great satis- 
faction to feel that by means of this magazine so 
many good things may enter even the remotest 
school. 


If they can afford but one national educational maga- 
zine, teachers would do well to invest in the Journal 
of the National Education Association. Every teach- 
er who joins the Association not only receives the 
Journal but in addition profits by the other varied 
and far-flung-activities of the organized profession. 

Teachers may well be proud of their professional 
magazine. No other profession can boast of a better 
known official publication nor one that enjoys higher 
prestige. With the largest circulation of any maga- 
zine of similar character, the Journal stands at the 
top of the list of periodicals of educational and social 
interpretation, and is found in every library of any 
consequence in the world. 

If the Journal were read and adopted as a pro- 
fessional guide by the million teachers of this coun- 
try, it would not be possible to estimate the signifi- 
cance of the publication in providing common back- 
ground of purposes and ideals and in moving teach- 
ing forward to its rightful place in our democratic 


society. 
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Continuous Pupil Growth Through 
Elementary and High School 


SHOULD like to emphasize some of the factors 

which, as I see it, contribute to or facilitate the 

growth of children whether they be in high 
school or in elementary school. 

There is implied in that statement of purpose the 
first point that I should like to make, namely, growth 
is continuous. For some time, as a high school teach- 
er and principal, I had the notion that children of 
high school age were different from those of ele- 
mentary school age—so different, in fact, that teach- 
ing procedures, materials of instruction, and school 
organization appropriate to the high school must of 
necessity differ quite largely from similar aspects 
of the elementary school. I recall that I pondered 
length the question of whether or not a 
teaching unit for high school pupils should be the 
same sort of thing as a unit developed in the ele- 
mentary school. The emphasis in the high school 


at some 


upon specific subject matter, the provision for elec- 
tives in contrast to the so-called basal and supple- 
mentary subjects in the elementary school program, 
and the development of a special psychology of ado- 
lescence may have contributed to that impression of 
difference. However, experience and observation in 
many situations since that time have led me to the 
opinion that the general pattern of growth and the 
factors which contribute to growth are in large meas- 
ure the same for children whether classified as ele- 
mentary or as high school pupils. The discussion 
which follows, therefore, is predicated upon that as- 
sumption. 

The problem of providing for continuous growth 


logically has two aspects: an administrative or or- 


ganizational aspect and a curriculum aspect. Much 


has been said and written about effective articula- 
tion of the several levels of public school education— 
about reducing or eliminating the gap between the 
elementary school and the high school. There is no 
question but that the break in the continuity of the 
educational program presents a serious administra- 
tive problem. In cities, completion of the elementary 
grades means, generally, moving into another build- 
ing in a different location, becoming adjusted in a 
new environment in which the pupil may or may not 


GEORGE J. OLIVER, 
State Department of Education 


It means 
teachers, many teachers instead of one; it means 


be acquainted with his fellows. new 
learning a different school procedure, in many in- 
stances, in a new type of organization which allows 
a greater degree of freedom and necessitates making 
unfamiliar choices; it means entering upon the study 
of new areas of knowledge which are quite different 
and apparently unrelated, in many cases, to the sub- 
ject matter of the elementary school. In these days 
of consolidation, the same conditions characterize 
the experience of the rural child in numerous in- 
stances, with the addition, perhaps, of a ride on a 
school bus which may necessitate leaving home early 
in the morning and getting back late in the after- 
noon. The elimination or extensive modification of 
such conditions will tax to the limit such knowledge 
How- 


ever, in our present setup grammar grade teachers 


and skill in organization as we may pos 


generally do not have responsibility for administra- 
tive organization—not so much as I think they 
should have, in fact; therefore, let us discuss the 
other phase of the problem of providing for con- 
tinuous growth, namely, the curriculum phase. Fur- 
ther, with the growing acceptance of the function of 
administration as that of facilitating instruction, the 
development of an effective curriculum will eventu- 
ally bring with it appropriate changes in organiza- 
tion and administration. 

In the first place, continuous growth of pupils 
may be facilitated through the organization of the 
curriculum. In the Virginia program a positive ef- 
fort has been made to set up the school program on 
an eleven-year basis. The basis of organization 
which we call “major functions of social life’ is 
the same for both the first grade and the eleventh. 
The centers of interest, or areas of emphasis, are of 
the same kind, and present the same social emphasis 
from “home and school life” in the first year to “the 
application of democratic concepts in American Life” 
in the last year. Moreover, the organization of the 
core curriculum in high school and the procedures 
which it suggests represent a carrying on through 
later years the idea of a common body of knowledge 
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and experience for all students which is an under- 
lying concept of elementary education. These as- 
pects of organization, together with the continuation 
in high school of emphasis upon arithmetic, lan- 
guage and reading skills, and music, and provision 
in the elementary schools for experiences in science, 
vocational agriculture, home-making, and other fields 
heretofore a part of the high school program, have 
tended to bridge the gap between the curriculums 
of the two schools. 

In these particulars and others like them, the or- 
ganization of the Virginia program seeks to main- 
tain a continuity from the first grade through the 
eleventh. However, it seems to me that even more 
effective provision for continuous growth may be 
made through teaching and learning procedures with- 
in that framework of organization. In the first 
place, continuous growth through elementary and 
high school depends upon the building and con- 
tinuous enrichment of concepts. Concepts are built 
and enriched by multiplying meanings and relation- 
ships which a child can see in the original idea. 
For instance, to a very young child an orange is just 
an object in his environment; as he grows older and 
his experiences multiply the orange becomes a ball; 
a round, yellow ball; a round, yellow ball which is 
a fruit from which he obtains a delicious drink. To 
this expanded concept of orange may be added the 
idea that with its flattened poles and wrinkled skin 
it is like the earth on which he lives, or even later, 
the idea that the orange represents an economic fac- 
tor in the life of California and Florida. Or, again, 
in the teaching of science, the consideration of water 
may include more than an analysis of water and the 
understanding of its qualities; in enriching the con- 
cept of water, attention may be given likewise to the 
place of water in the improvement of society, the 
purifying of water, its distribution in cities and in 
arid lands and the like. 

These simple illustrations suggest some cues as 
to how development and enrichment of concept may 
be obtained. A knowledge of facts and their rela- 
tionships, through observation and actual experience; 
free use of social materials and human affairs prob- 
lems, and continuous effort to provide for children 
vivid experiences in a great variety of situations 
which the child recognizes as real rather than arti- 
ficial; these should be the concern of both elementary 
and high school teachers. 

In the second place, continuous growth depends 
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upon the development of correct habits of thinking 
and working. The natural situation in which think- 
ing and working occur is solving problems, and, 
therefore, both elementary and high schools should 
provide a multitude of problem situations, appro- 
priate to the maturity and experience of children. 
Like all other habits, correct habits of thinking and 
working are strengthened by practice, varied prac- 
tice. Such correct habits would include open-minded- 
ness, suspension of judgment until the facts are in 
hand, and the testing of conclusions thus arrived 
at. Effective problem-solving opportunity empha- 
sizes also dealing with social materials and situa- 
tions characteristic of the home, school, and com- 
munity life with which the child is familiar. And, 
finally, since all true learning results in changed 
ways of thinking, feeling, and behaving, the child’s 
thinking should not be separated from action, or 
the development of skills, a consideration which fur- 
ther emphasizes the provision for thinking in life 
situations which afford the most ready opportunity 
for acting, situations which allow for doing some- 
thing about it. 

Finally, continuous growth depends upon the pro- 
motion of desirable emotional reactions or attitudes 
on the part of the child to his school experience. It 
is in this connection that arousing the interest of a 
pupil is so important. To arouse and maintain his 
interest in problem-solving requires that he partici- 
pate in meaningful, purposeful activities. The prob- 
lem should be suggested by the child or be accepted 
by him from the teacher as a result of a conference 
or a class discussion. It should be difficult enough 
to challenge but not so hard as to discourage. Such 
desirable attitudes as we are considering would in- 
clude the willingness and desire to submit social 
problems to intelligence. If the child does not see 
that concepts and habits of thinking and working 
which have been characteristic of his school experi- 
ence are likewise applicable to problems of his every- 
day living, no great degree of growth toward “in- 
telligent self-direction” can occur. It is important, 
therefore, that interest, recognition of individual 
differences, and democratic teacher-pupil relation- 
ships be provided for in our educational procedures 
because of their influence upon “concomitant learn- 
ings,” which in turn so largely determine the func- 
tioning of learning in individual and social con- 
duct. 

These, then, seem to me to be factors influencing 















continuous growth in either elementary school or 
high school; in fact, it goes beyond both in that con- 


Roanoke Leads The 





HE first local Institute of Professional Rela- 
tions ever held in the United States was con- 
ducted by the Roanoke City Teachers’ Council 
under the leadership of Mrs. Brancis P. Ford, chair- 
man, on November 18, 1938, in the ballroom of the 
Hotel Roanoke. This institute was patterned after 
the experimental Peabody Institute on Professional 
Relations held at the George Peabody College for 
Teachers in Nashville, Tennessee, last July. Mrs. 
Ford, having attended the Peabody Institute, re- 
turned with such enthusiastic accounts of its success 
that the advisory board of the Roanoke Teachers’ 
Council immediately voted to conduct a similar one. 
Largely through the untiring efforts of Mrs. Ford 
plans took shape and Miss Charl Ormond Williams, 
Director of Field Service for the National Education 
Association, was secured as the principal speaker. 

Miss Williams in her vigorous and lucid manner 
discussed the professionalization of teachers. 

Dr. Nolan B. Harmon, Jr., of Greene Memorial 
Methodist Church, representing the ministry, stressed 
the importance of engendering in the minds of others 
a respect for one’s profession by exemplary living. 
Dr. Harmon emphasized the fact that a minister’s 
true strength lies more in his example than in the 
precepts he preaches, 

Hon. Leonard G. Muse, of the Senate of Virginia, 
painted a graphic picture of the early efforts of law- 
yers to win respect for their profession and earn for 
it the public confidence which it now enjoys. He 
told of the long struggle for minimum education re- 
quirements for admission to the bar, the lack of 
which had in the past led to a wholesale distrust of 
the legal fraternity, because the untrained lawyer is 
the unethical lawyer. 

Dr. Elbyrne Gill, speaking for the medical pro- 
fession, forcibly brought out the need for an abiding 
faith in, and a wholesome respect for, one’s pro- 
fession. He said that these qualities coupled with a 
moral character and great human sympathy are 
prime tenets of the medical profession. 

Character and integrity are the watchwords of the 
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tinuous growth in life after school is characterized by 
the same qualities. 





Way 


Submitted by Publicity Committee of 
Roanoke Teachers’ Council 





modern man of business according to Mr. Clem D. 
Johnston, a vice president of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. These two, plus service, 
represent standards by which business today main- 
tains the fabric of the world. 

Having heard from representatives of other pro- 
fessions, our attention was now directed to our own 
profession. Mr. D. E. McQuilkin, Superintendent 
of Schools of Roanoke City, cogently expressed the 
responsibility of the school superintendent in solving 
his problem of selecting “dynamic personalities 
which have been exposed to teacher training courses 
and labeled as finished” to staff the schools in his 
system, and to further guarantee that these so selected 
shall develop into teachers of the finest caliber- 
truly a great responsibility. 

Mr. George Layman, of the Jefferson High School 
faculty, who had ably presided over the forum, now 
introduced a new note into the proceedings with 
flashes from the classroom: 





Mrs. Mildred Chapman—Elementary and secondary 
teachers: Look at the other fellow’s problem be- 
fore you criticise his work. 

W. C. Ikenberry—Professional spirit is ‘‘a feeling 
of mutuality in purpose and action.”’ 

Marguerite Carder—If we are to teach children to 
be good citizens, we must be good citizens our 
selves. 

Dorothy Wheeler—The school must continuously 
cooperate with the home and all agents of pub- 
lic welfare. 

Frankie Lou Farris—In order to keep abreast of our 
profession we must continue in-service training. 


These flashes from the classroom concluded the 
formal session of the institute. 

The high point of the whole undertaking was per- 
haps not so much what was said and done at the 
session itself as the enthusiasm with which the pro- 
ceedings were received and the very apparent weld- 
ing of a new professional spirit. 
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Trends in State Requirements for County 
and City School Superintendents 


Editor’s Note: 
OF EDUCATION. 


N a study of trends in state requirements for 
superintendents in twenty states, covering the 
period from 1886 to 1936, it is interesting to note 
that in states where superintendents were elected by 
popular vote there are practically no requirements. 
South Carolina, for example, has no educational or 
experience requirements whatever. In 1886, Florida 
required an applicant for the superintendency “‘to be 
of good moral character, temperate, upright, respon- 


JOHN H. CROWGEY, 
Division Superintendent, Wythe County 


This is a continuation of an article by the same author in the January, 1939, VirGINIA JOURNAL 


sible, competent, and in full sympathy with public 
education.”’ The requirements have not been changed 
since that date. 

These observations are especially interesting at 
this time while the question of methods of electing 
school trustees is being agitated. 

These data show that states in which the county 
and city school superintendents were appointed re- 
quired higher educational qualifications and longer 


Manner of Election and Requirements as to Experience and M. A. Degree for County and 
City School Superintendents in the Selected States 


Manner of Election 


Experience Require 





State or Appointment Required M. A. Degree 
Alabama County school board in 25 coun- 
ties 3 years M. A. degree 
Popular vote in 42 counties | (choice) (choice) 
Arkansas By county judge upon the recom- | 24 months No 
mendation of teachers 
Delaware | District school boards |3 years M. A. degree 
Florida Popular vote | None | No 
Illinois Popular vote 4 years No 
Indiana | Township trustees 15 years No 
Iowa | County school board ; years No 
Kansas | Popular vote 18 months M. A. degree in Class 
A and Class B 
schools 
Kentucky | County school board 4 vears No 
Louisiana | Parish school board |5 years No 
Maryland | County school board |2 years M. A. degree 
Mississippi | Popular vote 2 years No 
| (choice) 
Missouri Popular vote 2 years as teacher or as No 
normal school student | 
North Carolina | County school board 3 vears No 
Oklahoma | Popular vote None No 
South Carolina | Popular vote | None No 
Tennessee County court (By popular elec- 
| tion some counties under spe-| 24 months No 
cial act) 
Texas Popular vote | None No 
Virginia County school board 5 years of teaching or 2 


County school board 


West Virginia 


degree 


years as an adminis-| M. A. 
| trator 
|2 years of teaching or 
1 year as superinten- | 
dent | 


No 
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periods of experience than did the states in which 
superintendents were elected by popular vote. 

These facts indicate also that the selection of 
county and city school superintendents by popular 
vote is not conducive to higher qualification re- 
quirements for the office of superintendent. This 
conclusion is in agreement with the opinion ex- 
pressed by Cook in the following excerpt: 

While the office remains elective, it cannot ac- 
quire much higher standards than are now set, 
for the qualifications for elective offices are always 
found to be low, in order that they may be ‘“‘demo- 


cratic.” 


Summary of Findings 

The data presented in this study show the fol- 
lowing facts relative to the qualification require- 
ments for county and city school superintendents in 
twenty selected states in the beginning of six ten- 
year periods, from 1886 to 1936: 

In 1886, the only educational requirements in any 
of the selected states related to the holding of a 
certificate. Of the 20 states studied, four required, 
by state law, the holding of a certificate, and one 
state specified experience as a qualification re- 
quirement for superintendents. 

Prior to 1896, there were no state board of edu- 
cation regulations affecting the requirements for 
county and city school superintendents in the se- 
lected states. 

In 1896, state laws required certificates in eight 
of the selected states and experience in one state. 
State board of education regulations required certifi- 
cates in two states. 

In 1906, state laws required certificates in 12 
states and experience in two states. State board of 
education regulations required certificates in three 
states. 

In 1916, state laws required certificates in 16 
states, experience in eight states, college graduation 
as one of a choice of several provisions for qualify- 
ing for the superintendency in one state, and college 
eraduation with one year of graduate study in one 
state. State board of education regulations required 
certificates in five states, one year above college grad- 
uation in one state, and the M. A. degree in one 
state. 

In 1926, state laws required certificates in 16 
states, experience in 12 states, college or normal 
school training in three states, and college gradua- 
tion or above in six states. State board of education 
regulations required certificates in five states, col- 


lege graduation in one state, and the M. A. degree 
in one state. 

In 1936, state laws required certificates in 16 
states, experience in 15 states, college graduation as 
choice of several provisions for qualifying for the 
superintendency in three states, and college gradua- 
tion or above in seven states. State board of educa- 
tion regulations required certificates in five states, 
college graduation in one state, and the M. A. degree 
in three states. 

Only 10 per cent of the selected states had no 
educational qualification requirements for county 
and city school superintendents in 1936. 

Of ten authorities in school administration cited, 
60 per cent name college graduation as a require- 
ment for county and city school superintendents. Of 
the 20 states studied, 50 per cent definitely required 
college graduation for county and city school super- 
intendents. 

Of ten authorities in school administration cited, 
80 per cent advocate a year of graduate study, train- 
ing in budgetary procedures and finance, or the M. A. 
degree for county and city school superintendents. 
In 1936, only 25 per cent of the selected states re- 


quired a year of graduate study or the M. A. degree 


for these superintendents. 

In 10 of the 20 selected states, county and city 
school superintendents appointed. College 
graduation or above was required in eight of these 
10 states in 1936. 

In eight of the 20 selected states, county and city 
school superintendents were elected by popular vote. 
Only two of these states required college graduation 
for superintendents in 1936, and two of the states 


were 


had no educational requirements for county and 
city superintendents. 

The selected states show a lack of uniformity, or 
standardization, in the administrative organization 
of county and city schools. 


Conclusions 

From the foregoing findings it is concluded that: 

There has been a slow, but definite, trend toward 
an increased number of requirements and toward 
higher educational requirements, by state law, for 
county and city school superintendents in a ma- 
jority of the states included in this study. 

There has been a trend for an increased number 
of states to establish qualification requirements by 
state board of education regulations, and for these 
requirements to include professional training in su- 
pervision and school administration. 
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The states included in this study do not require 
educational qualifications to the extent advocated by 
the authorities in school administration. 

In keeping with the recommendations of the au- 
thorities in school administration, the public educa- 
tion programs, from the standpoint of educational 
requirements for county and city school superin- 
tendents and of general administrative policy, should 
show greater uniformity. 
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The states in which county and city superinten- 
dents are appointed require higher education quali- 
fications than do the states in which these officials 
are elected by popular vote. 

It is not probable that very rigid qualification re- 
quirements will be prescribed, either by state law or 
by state board of education regulations, as long as 
the office of superintendent is elective. 





Vistas: Some Dreams of a Modern 


Foreign Language Teacher 


appealed to human beings. What would be 

the modern foreign language teacher’s Utopia? 
With the reminder that I am speaking only for my- 
self, I venture to set forth some of my dreams, or 
perhaps I should rather say vistas, for I hope to 
live to see most of them realized. 

First, I dream of an educational curriculum which 
will take full cognizance of the fact that no country 
can live in isolation—or insulation—from the other 
countries of the world. Radio, aviation, improved 
communications generally make this impossible. A 
child of this modern world cannct escape some con- 
tact with foreign cultures if he is to be really edu- 
cated, and that contact can be made effective only 
through the medium of language—our own, and the 
foreign. languages. Foreign language study, in my 
Utopia, will be considered as a normal, natural out- 
growth of the study of the mother-tongue itself—an 
indispensable means of conveying information and 
ideas. 

Second, I envision a curriculum in which adequate 
time will be given for this training—not the ineffec- 
tive two years which, reported by the Modern Foreign 
Language Study merely as the average time devoted 
to modern foreign languages, has by some hocus- 
pocus been established by curriculum makers as the 
maximum time to be alloted—grudgingly—to mod- 
ern foreign language study. In my Utopia, chil- 
dren will begin a foreign language earlier and con- 
tinue its study longer—much longer. Four to six 
years would be desirable. 

Third, in my dreams I see advocates of all the 
modern foreign languages standing together in foster- 
ing these objectives, realizing that their work and 


ce ideal commonwealth—Utopia—has always 


HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE, George Wash- 
ington University, Washington, D. C. 


aims are similar and complementary, not competi- 
tive. 

Fourth, I live for a Utopia in which differences 
of opinion over details and methods will be mini- 
mized and success in achieving objectives empha- 
sized—in which standardization will be sought not 
in routines but in goals and achievements. 

Fifth, I see an educational world in which modern 
foreign language teachers and curriculum makers, 
testers, experimenters, and other scientific investi- 
gators ‘vill cooperate more fully than ever before. 

Sixth, I see all the believers in cultural studies, 
as opposed to the present trend toward naturalistic 
and animalistic education, standing together against 
those concepts of education which place the produc- 
tion of healthy animals and of effective cogs in a 
regimented society above the rights of the individ- 
ual to unlimited self-development through contact 
with the best minds of all ages and all times. This 
means cooperation with teachers of English, of his- 
tory, of mathematics, of Latin and Greek, of the 
physical and biological sciences, of philosophy, of 
art, of music—of all that makes life more than a 
machine-like existence for the benefit of seen or un- 
seen masters. 

Seventh, I foresee a new emphasis upon the social 
significance of all modern foreign language study 
(using “social” in its broad, democratic not its “‘so- 
ciety” sense), to the end that foreign cultures shall 
be respected because they will be really understood. 
And as a corollary, even as the capstone to this 
broader emphasis, a new appreciation of our own 
civilization and of its place in a world in which the 
ideal of human brotherhood shall approach reality. 
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Planning Necessary For Good Teaching 


HENEVER a teacher begins work with a 
W new group of pupils on any educational 

level or whenever a group enters upon a new 
phase of the year’s work, she is confronted with the 
problem of planning. Toward this problem there 
are many different attitudes, and many different 
practices are current. 

At one extreme are teachers who believe that or- 
ganized plans are unnecessary, and some even take 
the view that plans hinder creative work and that 
learning is hampered by having a planned program. 

At the other extreme are teachers who seem to be- 
lieve that only administrators have a right to set up 
goals and to select the content for the curriculum. 
They prefer a definite outline of what is to be taught, 
a set of materials, or a set of textbooks provided by 
authority. When asked by their supervisor to plan 
learning-teaching or curriculum activities, 
they are at a loss as to how to proceed. Instead of 


units, 


planning for themselves for their particular group, 
they begin to look around for a unit that has been 
planned by someone else for another group. A 
number of commercial houses in response to this 
demand have recently prepared such units and are 
finding a big sale for them. The February, 1938, 
issue of Educational Method has an editorial on 
“Short-cut de- 
vices, such as are advertised by commercial houses 


this practice from which I quote: 


in the form of activity units, having for their real 
purpose the increased sales of a product or volume 
of books under the subterfuge of activity programs 
for our schools which any teacher can use, are de- 
feating the very purpose of philosophy of Dewey and 
its interpretation of our progressive schools. Super- 
intendents of schools and supervisors of instruction 
seem particularly susceptible to such propaganda 
and are giving great impetus to this standardizing 
process. The result is that activity units which were 
worked successfully in one place are commercialized 
and teachers in other districts are forced by those in 
authority to use exactly the same materials in exactly 
the same way year after year, a most deadly process 
for even a partial activity program.” In no sense 
can teaching of units prepared by someone else take 
the place of planning by the teacher for her own 
group. Descriptions of activities that have been de- 


ALICE E. CARTER, State Teachers College 
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veloped with a particular group may be helpful by 
giving suggestions, but when they are used with an- 
other group as outlined, they become as deadening as 
any body of subject matter included in a manual or 
textbook ever was, 


In practice, teachers are seldom found at either 
extreme. Most of us do not belong to the ‘“Either- 
Or” group but assume positions somewhere in be- 
tween the ultra progressives and the ultra conserva- 
tives. A teacher’s opposition to planning may be due 
to her philosophy of education, but often it is due 
to the fact that she does not wish to take the time 
and trouble to do the reflective thinking which the 
development of good plans requires. 


Three types of plans are generally employed con- 
sciously or unconsciously by all good teachers. First, 
a plan for the year’s instruction is the teacher’s basic 
structure and controls all her other planning. This 
plan which should be made before school begins may 
be called the “long view” plan or the course of in- 
struction. It deals with prospective continuous 
growth over an extended period of time. It does not 
indicate the order in which activities will develop or 
the order in which goals will be achieved, but it does 
indicate the general field in which effort is to be 
concentrated during a specified period of time. Be- 
fore making this plan the teacher should know: 

(1) The approximate number and age of the pu- 

pils for whom the planning is done; 
Their previous school experiences, as far as 
it is possible to know them; 


Their achievement scores, if standard tests 
have been given; 

The condition of the local community, such 
as the economic, historical, and the cultural 


background; 

(5) Curriculum materials and equipment that are 
available, including literary facilities; 
(6) The general administrative scheme of curricu- 
lar organization of the particular school sys- 
tem. 
This planning will include: 

(1) The goals to be sought against which all 
activities will be checked. 
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(2) The content to which activities will be re- 
lated. 

(3) The references and materials that may be 

used by the teacher and by the pupils. 

If the teacher has taught previously in the school 
system for which the plan is being made, she should 
not find it difficult to do this type of planning. She 
should consult with the teacher with whom the group 
has been recently and should become familiar with 
the outline of the work done during the preceding 
session. She should study the achievement scores 
made by individuals on standard tests. She should 
know the out-of-school experiences the pupils are 
likely to have had and are likely to have. If she 
has taught a group of this same age in this same 
school, she may need to make only minor changes 
in her plan for the new group. If she is teaching in 
the system for the first time, she may find it difficult 
to get the data that are essential for “understanding 
the needs and capacities of the learners’. She should 
secure, however, as much information as possible be- 
fore school opens and she should secure it early 
enough to have time for study and for organization 
before the work begins. She will be repaid by visit- 
ing the school after receiving her appointment or by 
going to the school community a few days before 
school opens in order to get the information she will 
need to make her “long-view”’ plan. 

The second type of planning to be done is based 
on a problem the pupils will attempt to solve or on 
an undertaking in which the group will engage. In 
comparison with the plan which was made for a 
long period of time, this may be called a “‘short- 
view” plan. It is often called a “unit plan”. This 
plan is made in advance of teaching and is much 
more detailed than the “‘long-view” plan. The teach- 
er should see that the undertaking grows out of the 
present experiences of the pupils and is within the 
range of the capacities of all the individuals in the 
group. In her planning she should see that the un- 
dertaking will lead to further experiences and prob- 
lems. It is not possible to determine in advance just 
the order in which the experiences will develop nor 
to forecast the exact time that will be needed for 
the undertaking. The plan should be flexible in order 
that further planning with the pupils may be done. 
This kind of planning requires much more careful 
thinking on the part of a teacher than does plan 
ning which gives pupils no selective choice. After 


the undertaking has been decided upon the teacher 
should: 

(1) Make a survey of available materials; 

(2) Become familiar with the subject matter 

needed ; 

(3) Select possible activities; 

(4) Check the undertaking against goals to be 

achieved. 

The suggested list of activities may need to be 
modified and perhaps changed altogether as the 
teacher and the pupils later plan together, but a 
survey of possible activities will make for a richer 
and more varied program than would be possible if 
no thought had been given to them beforehand. 

The third type of planning that the teacher must 
do is known as the “daily” plan. The plans for the 
next day are made in the light of what has just 
preceded and therefore provide more specifically for 
children’s needs, interests, and abilities. These plans 
should be checked against the unit plans to see what 
has been accomplished. In making her daily plans 
the teacher should determine the activities or ex- 
periences that the children are likely to have dur- 
ing the next class period and the order in which 
the experiences will probably come. She should 
make a memorandum of data that will be necessary, 
such as, facts that may be needed, sources of mate- 
rials that may be secured and references that pupils 
will need. Consideration should be given to what 
the ‘‘next steps” should be. 

A teacher’s plans are for her own personal use 
and should be made in whatever form she finds most 
usable. They are essentially service tools and the 
writing of them should never become so burdensome 
that they hinder good teaching. 

The middle road between the “Either-Or’ group 
in regard to planning seems to have justification in 
the Dewey philosophy. He says: “I do not think 
weakness in control when it is found in progressive 
schools arises in any event from these exceptional 
cases. It is much more likely to arise from failure 
to arrange in advance for the kind of work (by 
which I mean all kinds of activities engaged in) 
which will create situations that of themselves tend 
to exercise control over what this, that, and the other 
pupil does and how he does it. This failure most 
often goes back to lack of sufficiently thoughtful 


planning in advance.” 
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How To Keep From Growing Old 


Professionally 


HEN you, as a teacher in training, were in 
college you were told and retold not to 
“get in a rut.” You were told that a rut 
is but a grave with both ends knocked out. Then 
and there you decided that you would always be 
openminded, and that you would never “let moss 
grow on your back.” Getting stale was for others. 
You were confident that you could keep from it. 

Then came the good news that you were elected 
as instructor in your major subject at the “Average” 
County 


High School, Virginia. Yes, the pay was 


low. It hurts you to think of the four long years 
in college with this low pay as the reward. However, 
in spite of that fact you were sure that you were 
going to give your all to the job, and maybe the 
door would open to a better job after a while. 

It has been six long years since you first went 
to that school. It is a nice community. You have 
made a host of friends. You like your job. There 
is, however, one thought that haunts you—‘‘You have 
taught all your classes in exactly the same way, with 
exactly the same material, and the same outlified 
procedure for the last four years.”” In short, way 
down deep in your soul you admit to yourself that 
you are getting in a rut. 

The past could not have been different. You did 
best. 
training. The principal told you from the start that 


your You had never had any “In Service’ 
he knew little or nothing about your subject. The 
assistant state supervisor told you a few years ago 
that he had so many teachers to see that he couldn’t 
see you every year. If you had any particular trouble 
you were told to write to him. This is all right, but 
the state supervisor cannot be bothered with your 
little problems. He might think you’re silly if you 
continually write for help. The whole situation to 
you is seemingly hopeless. What can you do? 

The following is a solution to this problem that 
has worked out fine for the industrial arts teachers 
on the Virginia peninsula. 

When the teachers of District B met in the Hamp- 


JOHN L. SAUDER, 
High School, Morrison 


ton High school in the fall of 1936, five industrial 
arts and vocational teachers met in the halls and 
started to discuss their common problems. The meet- 
ing was not scheduled. They just met and started 
discussing. That “meeting between meetings” was 
so profitable that when it broke up each member of 
the group wanted to meet again. It was agreed to 
hold the next meeting in a different school to see how 
that teacher had his work organized. Before the 
Hampton meeting broke up, each agreed that if he 
had any plan or method that really “worked” in his 
school he would tell the other members of the group. 
In short, it was agreed to give and take freely. 

The next meeting was held as scheduled. Criti- 
cism flowed freely. The good and bad features of 
the industrial arts room we were in were discussed. 
It was then decided to form a teachers’ club. A 
president was elected and a committee appointed to 
draw up a constitution. The club was known as the 
Peninsula Industrial Education Club of the Virginia 
Peninsula. 

Since then the useful activities of this club have 
grown by leaps and bounds. The school boards 
freely permitted the club to use the various school 
buildings for night meetings. Experts are called in 
Our State 
director, Dr. Van Oot, comes to our meetings as an 


from the outside to speak to the club. 


honorary member when he is able to do so. Members 
of the club know what it means to have their pet 
theories exploded right in their own room with a 
better and more practical solution substituted in their 
place. The club has a circulating library composed 
of professional books. The club members are all 
affiliated with the Virginia Education Association, 
The Virginia Vocational Association, and the Ameri- 
can Vocational Association. Club publicity is pub- 
lished regularly in the local newspapers. The club 
is trying to make the public conscious of the work 


being done in the schools. 
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Value of Commercial Education 


ITTLE has been written, comparatively speak- 

ing, in regard to commercial education in the 

public schools of Virginia, yet this summer the 
enrolment of teachers for courses in commercial work 
was greater by far than in any previous year. 

Needless to say, I hope, that by public schools 
we here refer only to the secondary division, for, 
though sometimes bookkeeping has been attempted in 
the seventh grade, it is evident that little can be 
accomplished because of lack of maturity. 

In fact, commercial education is so largely built 
upon general education and good common sense that 
it may be counted as an axiom that, other things 
being equal, the higher the general education the 
better are the accomplishments in commercial sub- 
jects. For that reason objections to commercial edu- 
cation being included in the high schools are some- 
times made, especially by business schools, but it 
must be realized that the public school is in a great 
many cases the only school ever attended, and so 
the trend is to include more and more variety of 
work in the schools to allow the individual to de- 
velop according to his capacities and abilities. 

As we come to recognize more clearly the function 
of education in our schools the more earnestly do we 
seek to be aware of individual differences. Studies 
are, and should be, adapted to the interests, abilities, 
and nature of boys and girls according to the needs 
of society and the places these boys and girls will 
hold in life after school. Times change, economic 
conditions and demands change, and the school 
changes with them to meet the needs of society. 

Because of that change, it is thoroughly evident 
that some commercial training would be of benefit 
to every one before leaving high school but that spe- 
cialized training in shorthand, bookkeeping, and 
typing be for those having special aptitudes and 
abilities. 

The justification for any subject is the connec- 
tion of the facts found in the subject to life and 
how it applies to our lives right now. If rightly 
presented, the present-day activities are given and 
developed with application and outlook on life in 


general: Bookkeeping, with its practical applica- 


tion—notes, receivable and payable; interest; bank 
depositing, along with the practical use of the bank 
book and check book; the original books of entry 


H. B. CHASE, JR., Principal, 
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with posting to the ledger and the balance sheet and 
profit and loss statements of various enterprises is 
“doing” along the paths of life itself with corollary 
development of concentration, exactness, thinking a 
problem through, along mathematical lines with defi- 
nite, every day application. 

The same thing can be shown with shorthand and 
typing and the use of calculating machines in re- 
gard to their use in bridging the gap between the 
school and “the job.” 

“Doing” is the method of learning, and this learn- 
ing is made use of in life after school. Business edu- 
cation is at least experience-getting, and thinking is 
the vehicle for getting that experience. 

Business education has been recently defined as 
the training of individuals in the business aspects 
of their vocations as producers of economic goods and 
services, with responsibility to the consumer as well 
as to the producer. This is a broad and inclusive 
definition and makes for inclusion of students in 
general. though I would emphasize aptitude and 
ability for training in shorthand and bookkeeping. 

Since the aim of the curriculum of the public 
school is the development of the individual accord- 
ing to the needs of society, and since society is de- 
pendent upon the services which business renders, 
consequently, it is most advisable to develop appre- 
ciations of business principles and practices and to 
inculcate into the general mental attitude an un- 
derstanding of the need of high ideals in the con- 
duct of business as applied to other phases of life. 

Students of a high school having the business course 
excel, I believe, in the ability to judge good work- 
manship for one’s self, in other words, in critical 
ability. They develop respect for the rights of others, 
they learn to concentrate upon problems having a 
direct extension to daily problems outside of school, 
and they have realization of the effects of the law of 
supply and demand. Their manner expresses a com- 
prehensive understanding of the basic principles un- 
derlying the general conduct of business. 

And this in addition to practical knowledge in 
their subjects of typing, shorthand, bookkeeping, 
which equips the student with some degree, at least, 
of practical livelihood—regardless of further school- 
ing is of genuine cultural value. 
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Suggestions for Beginning 
Teachers 


HE suggestions given below are based upon 

the author’s observations while serving in the 

capacity of superintendent and principal of 
schools, upon his contacts with superintendents in 
connection with the placement of teachers, and upon 
the results of a study made within recent years con- 
cerning the traits of superior and inferior teachers. 
The factual foundation on which these suggestions 
rest is sufficiently strong to justify the prediction that 
the beginning teacher’s chance of success will be im- 
proved if he gives them serious consideration. 

1. Keep yourself physically fit. The teacher who 
has lots of vigor and bouyancy has a big advantage 
over the teacher who is frail, listless, and slow. Not 
only does he have more energy for meeting the tasks 
of the day but the problems that arise are handled 
more efficiently and with less emotional display. 

2. Be punctual. Get things done on time and 
avoid the emotional disturbance that goes with the 
accumulation of many tasks that “just must be 
done.”” The teacher who is always on the job and 
prompt with assigned tasks is more likely to make a 
favorable impression on pupils, parents, teachers, 
and administrative officers than the teacher who is 
careless about such matters. 

3. Cultivate a pleasant manner. It is easy enough 
to be agreeable and meet situations pleasantly dur- 
ing the first few days of school, but it is difficult to 
maintain this very desirable trait as time goes on 
and the novelty of the new job wears off. It is worth 
remembering, however, that a pleasant manner and 
a sunny disposition will help the teacher over many 
a rough place. 

4. Give attention to your appearance. Be neat and 
well groomed. Dress in good taste. Avoid extfemes 
in dress and personal adornment. 

5. Adapt yourself to your environment. Make 
reasonable adjustment to your new social condi- 
Respect the traditions and customs of the 
Avoid offensive criticism of the com- 


tions. 
community, 
munity and its practices. 

6. Make wise use of opportunities for leadership. 
Other things being equal, the teacher who is will- 
ing to contribute time and energy to those religious 
and social activities that are considered important 


A. M. JARMAN, 

University of Virginia 
in the community is elevated in the esteem and con- 
fidence of the patrons of the school. 

7. Try to develop professional enthusiasm. The 
teacher who is enthusiastic about his work will find 
his task easier and his relations with his colleagues 
and administrators more pleasant. So, take an in- 
terest in school activities; be willing to assume a 
reasonable share of the extra-class burdens; partici- 
pate in faculty meetings and other professional con- 
ferences. . 

8. Support school policies. A teacher is seldom, 
probably never, handicapped by cooperating with 
school officials. On the other hand, many teachers 
impair their usefulness by criticising the policies of 
school officials. 

9. Cultivate an attitude of good will toward other 
teachers. Do not gossip or criticise. Avoid any evi- 
dence of jealousy of the popularity of other teachers. 
Cooperate with other teachers. Guard against any 
appearance of trying to “steal the show” in any 
group activity. Be loyal to your professional group. 

10. Be professional in your dealings with parents. 
Many matters which seen important to parents may 
seem silly from the teacher’s point of view; treat 
them seriously and attempt to find satisfactory solu- 
tions. Maintain a manner of dignity and self-com- 
posure when conferring with parents even though un- 
just criticism and false accusations be made. Be 
careful that you are not led into criticism of adminis- 
trative policies of the school or the activities of other 
teachers. Avoid carefully any comparison of one 
parent’s child with that of another. Treat with con- 
fidence personal matters discussed in conference with 
parents. 

11. Cultivate favorable relations with pupils. Be 
courteous, considerate, and sympathetic; avoid sar- 
casm, and terms of contempt; consider individual 
differences; be firm in your dealings with pupils, 
but always be fair; if it is necessary for you to pun- 
ish a child, take the first opportunity to exhibit a 
friendly attitude toward him. Keep before you the 
fact that the pupil’s development is the sole reason 
for your service in the school. 

12. Plan your work. Not only do pupils have 
confidence in the teacher who knows what he wants 
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to do but the teacher who knows what he wants to 
do has more confidence in himself. Working with- 
out plans results in confusion, frustration, and an 
excessive use of energy. 

13. Work for good discipline. Avoid the creation 
of situations that may lead to discipline problems. 
Remember that good teaching and proper manage- 
ment of routine will help forestall restlessness and 
misconduct. Be kind to pupils but firm in handling 
discipline. Never make threats or unreasonable de- 
mands. Solicit pupil cooperation in the management 
of routine and classroom control. If punishment is 
necessary, let it be impersonal and in the name of 
the school. Respect the pupil’s personality; avoid 
unnecessary ridicule and humiliation; show a spirit 
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of forgiveness and friendship. Control your school, 
but avoid the dictator’s methods. 

14. Make 
Keep your classroom neat. See that the furniture is 
in order, that the desks are free of unnecessary rub- 
bish, that the bulletin board is in order, that decora- 
tions are tastefully arranged, and that the general 
appearance of the room gives evidence of good house- 
keeping. Remember that the appearance of a teach- 
er’s classroom constitutes one of the most conspicu- 


your school environment attractive. 


ous signs of his efficiency or inefficiency in the use 
of environmental teaching materials. 

15. Observe professional ethics. In addition to 
the considerations given above, be ethical in all of 
your professional activities and relationships. 





Book Reviews 


Publication No. 
1938. 


Miscellaneous 
Agriculture, August, 


Soin. 
Dept. of 


To How Tuts 
321, U. S. 


Here is an excellent publication illustrating the 
formation of the soil, the pioneering of new land, 
its abuse, and its conservation. This should be found 
in every public school library in the State. The con- 
tent is adapted to high school students and is par- 
ticularly well fortified by excellent illustrations. It 
can be secured free of charge through the local Con- 
gressman, or from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C., for 45 cents. 

E. C. M. 


CREATIVE TEACHING, INDUSTRIAL ARTS AND VOCATIONAL 
Eoucation. F. Theodore Struck. John Wiley and 
Sons, 1938. Pp. XXV, 623. List price, $3.50. 

Although directed primarily to teachers and pro- 
spective teachers in the fields of industrial arts and 
vocational education, this book is appropriately dedi- 
cated “to those who are striving to teach purposefully 
and creatively’. It should prove to be a source of in- 
spiration as well as a source of practical ideas and 
suggestions to teachers in all fields of education. 

A general idea of the content of Creative Teachiny 
is given by mentioning some of the twenty-four chap- 
ter headings. These include: Guiding Goals and 
Basic Concepts; Adapting Instruction to Individual 
Needs; Developing Personality in Teachers and Pu- 
pils; Discipline; Motivating Learning; Teaching Pu- 
pils How to Study; Lesson Planning; The Art of 


Questioning; Discussion Methods; Socialized Instruc- 
tion; Plans Involving Unit Assignments; Individual- 
ized Instruction; Assignments, Drills, and Reviews; 
Tests and Measurements; Teaching Industria] Arts; 
Adult Education; Creative Teaching; Integration. In 


all of these, as well as those that are not listed, 
the reader is impressed with the fact that the treat- 
ment is both thorough and authoritative; also that 
the author is in step with the recommended practices 
and the accepted ideas of the leaders in the field of 
general education as well as of vocational education. 
In the preface Dr. Struck states that “Neither prac- 
tical arts, vocational education, nor general education 
are water-tight compartments of learning that are to 
be separated from one another. Democratically con- 
ceived education must come to grips with all impor- 
tant phases of life and must spring from an integra- 
tion of all these areas of learning’’. In addition to 
the practical suggestions, Creative Teaching will give 
the workers in the fields of “general” education and 
vocational education a more sympathetic and com- 
prehensive understanding of the relationships that 
should exist. These two reasons justify its place in 
the library of educational] literature. H. W.S. 


GUIDANCE By THE CLASSROOM TEACHER by Philip W. L. 
Cox, Ph.D., and John Carr Duff, Ph.D. Prentice- 
Hall, Inc. Price, $3.00. 1938. 


Revolutionary and somewhat paradoxical but an ex- 
cellent book. The suggested teaching methods are 
revolutionary in many respects but they have much 
logic to support them. The authors seem to imply 
that the guidance specialist should have a minor place 
in the program, Yet they have created a paradox by 
proceeding to “renovate” the classroom teacher until 
that person appears decidedly in the light of a guid- 
ance expert. The classroom teacher would have to 
undergo much more training in mental hygiene, coun- 
seling, and psychology to perform the functions satis- 
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factorily that the authors would have him or her exe- 
cute. The present teaching load would have to be 
lightened to attain success with the methods as set 
forth. The theme is that the functioning of guidance 
in the public school is dependent on the intelligent 
participation of every teacher and the recognition of 
the importance of guidance by school authorities. 
The book offers many practical suggestions to the 
average classroom teacher—a failing of other publica- 
tions on guidance. Administrative officials and board 
members would profit by an examination of it. It 
should offer good thought for one or more teachers’ 


meetings. 4. & ie 


CREATIVE WAYS For CHILDREN’S ProaraMs by Josephine 
Murray and Effie G. Bathurst. Silver Burdett 
Company, New York. 420 pp. List Price, $2.40. 


From its inception the children’s program or enter- 
tainment has been a potential link between the school 
and the rest of the community. When changes in edu- 
cational philosophy brought new methods and proce- 
dures into many classrooms, school programs changed 
also, adopting new purposes, wider content, and more 
vital material and activities, and resulting in en- 
hanced educational values and potentialities. Today, 
without losing its effectiveness as a socializing in- 
fluence, the program at its best has developed edu- 
cational possibilities never before realized. 
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The ever-present need of teachers for ideas and 
material to aid in building programs and for sugges- 
tions to help children develop creative program activi- 
ties led the authors to write this book. It is their 
purpose to discuss activities and techniques and to 
suggest sources of content which teachers in various 
types of public schools in rural, as well as in urban 
communities, are using to help children build. worth 
while programs. 


John 
Vir- 


Piacy Poos’ SArery Book, by Frieda M. Dietz. 
Marshall Publishing Company, Richmond, 
ginia. 48 pages. 


unique 
illus- 


This is of the most interesting and 
safety books we have seen. It is beautifully 
trated in color. The little volume is intended for the 
kindergarten and the first three grades of the ele- 
mentary school. Its content is on the lower grade 
level and has no competition in this field. It is made 
up of safety stories, games, rhymes, and songs. The 
little boys and girls will enjoy every page of the book 
and. will not want to be a “Piggy Poo” when it comes 
to avoiding danger. The teaching is altogether posi- 
tive and not negative as are so many books on safety 
for the higher grades. Teachers and supervisors 
should see this most attractive safety book and 
should secure a copy right away. It has just come 
from the press. 


one 





Junior Business Plus Functional 
Arithmetic 


OUR BUSINESS LIFE 


By LLOYD L. JONES 


A Junior Business Text 


1. That includes correlated functional arithmetic, 
handwriting, and vocabulary training. 


That explores the field of business, offers guid- 
ance, and develops ail the social values of this 
rich subject. 

That makes the student aware of the business 
forces and business practices that affect his 
life from early youth to old age. 


That is on the eighth and ninth grade vocabulary 
level, and holds the student’s interest. 


That makes future commercial studies more 
meaningful, more effective, more valuable. 


That is supplemented by a teacher’s methods 
book, an optional workbook program, and 
modern tests that are impressive. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York San Francisco Boston 
London Sydney 


Chicago 
Toronto 








The Happy Hour Basic Series 
Now Complete 


Wheels Westward . 


The theme of the stirring stories is push- 
ing back physical frontiers whenever and 
wherever found. Many literary selections. 


Fourth Reader 


Fifth Reader 


and invention on 


Daring Deeds . . 


The 
our ways of living is the basic theme. 
Human interest stories of high literary 
quality. 


effect of science 


Wide Horizons Sixth Reader 


A wide range of subjects tc develop per- 
manent interests in literature, science, 
and the arts. Emphasis on culture. 


Additional material for primary grades 
in preparation 


JOHNSON Publishing 
Company ..- . - Richmond 
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OUR 
ANIMAL 
BOOKS: : - 


Edited by 
FRANCES E. CLARKE 


Director of Humane Education 
for the American Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 


D. C. HEATH 
AND COMPANY 





A SERIES IN 
HUMANE EDUCATION 


A delightful series about lively 
boys and girls and their animal 
pets and friends. Teaches the in- 
telligent care of pets and culti- 
vates a sense of responsibility for 
the welfare and conservation of 
animal life. Carefully graded and 
tested material. Charmingly il- 
lustrated in color. Seven books 
for Grades I-VI. 


180 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK CITY 








ORDER TODAY! 
Piggy Poos’ Safety Book 


Only Safety Reader 


With Stories, Games, Rhymes, and Songs. 
Illustrations in Color. 


24 cents list 25% off to Schools 


JOHN MARSHALL PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
RICHMOND VIRGINIA 














ENGRAVING CO.: 


ARTISTS —{— DESIGNERS 


LINE AND HALFTONE PRINTING PLATES 
tor coveanor st. RICHMOND, VA. PHONE 2-0776 





The Baltimore Teachers Agency 


Offers a trustworthy service to experienced teachers who are 
planning advancement, to beginning teachers who are seek- 
ing positions, and to school employers who appreciate a 
prompt and careful selection of candidates. Placements are 
made in public schools, private schools, and colleges through- 
out the South and East. Write, telling us your needs. 


Wruiam K. Yocum, Manager 
516 N. Charles Street Baltimore, Md. 





WHY DON’T YOU GO 
BY TELEPHONE? 


You can save running all those 
errands in bad weather if you'll 
only USE YOUR TELE- 
PHONE. 


Do your shopping and market- 
ing by telephone. The stores all 
welcome telephone orders. And 
think of the time you can save. 
It’s the modern way. Try it to- 
day. 


SHOP BY 
TELEPHONE 


The Chesapeake and Potomac 
Telephone Company of Virginia 
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Pleasant, wholesome 


CHEWING GUM 
helps keep you alert 





he gentle, rhythmic chewing of gum 

helps increase the blood flow to your 
head. This tends to make you feel more 
wide awake and keener minded. At the 
same time, sweet, pleasant-tasting chewing 
gum supplies a quick pick-up of energy. 
That is why chewing gum helps keep you 
alert at your work... it is an aid in fighting 
fatigue and drowsiness. There’s a reason, 
a time and a place for Chewing Gum. 

University Research is basis of our advertising 


Four recognized factors toward Good Teeth are 
(1) Proper Food, (2) The Dentist, (3) Clean 
Teeth and (4) Plenty of Chewing Exercise. +. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHEWING GUM MANUFACTURERS, ROSEBANK, STATEN ISLAND, NEW YORE 


Teachers 


YES ‘ana Arithmetic are’ BUT 


Important 


Remember 


To Impress Upon The Youngsters, 
Daily, The Importance Of. 


(1) Looking both ways before 
crossing the street. 


(2) Correct diet, including “a 
quart a day” of MILK (for 
absolute safety it should 
be Properly Pasteurized.) 


You see, we want your pupils to have 
good health and long lives in which to 
enjoy the comfort, economy and con- 
venience of travel by Bus 


Virginia Stage Lines, Inc. 














Unexcelled facilities 


for producing 


QUALITY PRINTING 


efficiently 
and 
economically 


Catalogs and Publications 
our specialty 


J ay” yg, 


ESTABLISHED 1880 


rea v—eeo 


WILLIAMS PRINTING CO. 


11-13-15 N. Fourteenth St. 
Richmond, Virginia 
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ADVENTURES IN LANGUAGE 


By Burleson, Cash, and McCorkle 


If all the superintendents in the United States 
were to vote as to what is the most difficult subject 
to teach, probably a large majority would choose 
language and grammar in the grades. 


This certainly is the course where there is the 
most experimentation and the least satisfaction. 


Yet an increasing number of superintendents have 
found the solution of this knotty problem. A host 
of schools are now finding a practical and successful 
course in Adventures in Language, a series of work- 


books for Grades 3 to 8. 


Adventures in Language are not dependent on 
any textbook but will be found complete enough to 
supply a thorough year’s course in Language in each 
grade without the use of an accompanying textbook. 
Or they may be used with any textbook as a refer- 
ence book. 

Please write to any of the schools that are using 
Adventures in Language. A splendid list of these 
schools in all states in the Union will be found in 
our new national circular which will be gladly sent 
on application. 


ALLYN AND BACON 


Boston 


Atlanta 





New York 


San Francisco 


Chicago 
Dallas 
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